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WATER bier cae kato 
SHAWNEE-MISSION HIGH SCHOOL, Kansas 
For the Most Comfortable Architects: MARSHALL & BROWN 
Associates: PERKINS & WILL 
Consulting Engineer: W. L. CASSELL 
Contractor: W. T. CONROY 


and Safest Showers 


Why POWERS Thermostatic Water Mixers? 


They're safer! They cost more, they’re worth more! 
They're doubly safe against temperature as well as 
pressure fluctuations. They protect bathers against 
scalding caused by dead ends in hot water lines. 

Temperature changes in water supply lines are more 
frequent now because of greater use of instantaneous, 


submerged and indirect type water heaters. Only a 


SIMPLE DURABLE CONSTRUCTION 
insures long life and minimum of maintenance. 


ONE MOVING PART 
Easily Accessible from the Front. Easy removal 
in damaging publicity, personal injuries and time con- _ of Thermostatic Motor and Valve Assembly with 
suming law suits, why not install Powers ... a really : only a screwdriver makes it possible to inspect, 
safe, non-scald water mixer? clean or flush out mixer if necessary. 


thermostatic mixer safeguards bathers from shots of hot 


or cold water caused by fluctuating water temperature. 


When only one shower accident can cost so much 


To Be Sure of Comfortable Carefree Showers Install POWERS Mixers 


Established in 1891 e THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY «@ SKOKIE, ILL. © Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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J. A. JONES CONSTRUCTION CO, 
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@ For the third time the JUNG HOTEL, 


takes a bow. 


it was a day. to remember when in 1925 the original 
Jung (right foreground) opened its doors 
1929. popularity made expansion necessary. 
and larger unit was built. 
modernization of several areas in the ‘first two units 


was completed and the new third unit was opened, t 


ere ral contractors 


wholesalers 


To many in the famous Mardi gras city 
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the glass panels hecome mirrors, 


make 


‘Twenty-seven years 


NEW ORLEANS, 


Then. in free 
A second for the second unit. 
And just a few months ago 


years. 


aX ; are sold than all other makes combined 
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SLOAN VALVE COMPANY > CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS___ 


Another achievement in efficiency. endurance and econ 
omy is the SLOAN Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
No clog 
ging. No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone 


automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! 


within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 
greatest bathing satisfae- 
tion. and save’ water. fuel and maintenance service costs. 


off it drains instantly. It gives 
Write for completely descriptive folder 
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One of the many distinguishing features of the Greater Jung Hotel 


are the unique floor-to-ceiling shadow boxes on either side 
/ 


SLOAN IN'25.. 
“AND SLOAN AGAIN IN '52 


Jung Hotel the 


installed in the original Jung. 


and economical service they were 





of a central stage facing diners in the Cotillion Room. 
Through wlass fronts guests see floodlighted plants and 
flowers, but when the floodlights are turned off 


IN'29 


South's largest— 1200 rooms. 


avo SLOAN Flush VALVES were 


Because of their trouble- 
again selected 


And for the same reasons. plus 


exceedingly low maintenance cost throughout the 27 


they were specified for the new third unit 


more proof of preference that explains why... 


more saan Sith VAL vas 
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Edgebrook School, McHenry, Illinois. Architect: 
Raymond A. Orput & Associates, Rockford, Il. 





HERE’S MORE THAN A VIEW... it’s a whole viewpoint! 


Walls like this express the new understanding of what 
schools can be. The school is open to all outdoors for the 
children—-and open to all the community to come in. 

Daylight Walls with glass from wall to wall and all the 
way to the ceiling are more than just sources of light 
they’re a gay, wholesome approach to education. It counts 
the value of sunshine and growth, of expanding spirits as 
well as bodies. 

A Daylight Wall lets in abundant daylight. Daylight is 
free, it’s healthful and it’s the kind of light nature wants us 
to have. Also, Daylight Walls are economical to build 
‘They make classrooms seem larger .. . the outdoors becomes 
a part of the indoors. Children like to go to such a school; 
they are more attentive, enjoy the lighter study areas. 

Ihe hard facts on Daylight Walls-—something of costs 
and design—are simply and briefly presented in a new 
booklet, “*‘How to Get Nature-Quality Light for School 
Children’. This booklet also contains photographs of many 
modern schools all over the country. If you 
are in any way responsible for school design, 


you should read this authoritative booklet 


THERMOPANE + PLATE GLASS + SHEET GLASS 
IDANY DELS TT WALLIS 
FOR THE JOY OF ABUNDANT LIGHT AND VIEW 


Other 1-O-F Products: Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass and Doors 


Heat Absorbing Plate Glass + Vitrolite* Glass Paneling « Mirropane* 


- 






























Libbey * Owens « Ford Glass Company 
4033 Nicholas Building 
Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me free copy of “How to Get Nature-Quality 
Light for School Children”. 


Naome- 
Address 


City “tate 
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* it's student-proof! 


HAMILTON SCHOOL CLASSROONS, NT. VERNON. N.Y 
ARCHS: WARREN S, HOLMES @ EMILIO DI MIEN 

Che lifetime sink top of MicarTA® plastic in tidy, tough, worry-free MICARTA in every 
this modern, Hamilton School classroom rep- size school. Its hard-working surface will 
resents a wise move for teachers, taxpayers, stand up to countless streams of children in 
and board members. The wisdom comes cafeterias, laboratories, and demonstration 
with selecting a surface that refuses to be rooms. As walls, wainscoting, tabletops, 
scratched, scuffed, burned, or stained. It cabinet facing, in fact, almost any place in 
handles all the hazards of daily schoolroom the school, MICARTA will pay for itself over 
use and comes out fresh, bright and always and over, year after year. 

ready for the next session. Here is a material For complete information on MICARTA 
that is really “student-proof”. applications in schools, fill out the 

There are scores of applications for attacned coupon. 


Westinghouse | 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


y 
| 
* | | 
l 55 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. } 
| Please send full information on MICARTA 
| and its applications. 
| 
i 
| 
| 
- 
| 


NAME 
distributed by | UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
argest plywood organizat the world 


and U.S.—-MENGEL PLYWOODS-IN ADDRESS 


City ZONE__ STATE 


jJ-06482 
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National Citizens Commission 
Meeting 
Helen Neal Radke’ 


School board members are always ready to 
welcome allies who will give of their time 
ind talent to work for better schools. Such 
in ally is certainly to be found in the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools 

As vice-president of the Washington State 
School Directors Association, I was invited 
to attend and participate in the fourth annuai 
meeting of the NCCPS, held January 30 and 
31 in Denver, Colo. I knew in general of the 
work of this group, but was interested in 
more details of its history and purposes 

I was not long in finding this information 
Opening the program was a panel discussion 
by seven Commission members. From them I 
learned that in 1947 a group of men and 
women, who felt that the serious problems 
facing our schools could be solved only by 
the broad and active interest of laymen, began 
i series of exploratory meetings. The end 
result of these meetings was the organization 
of the NCCPS, in May, 1949. Its chairman 
was Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, Inc 
Its members were leaders of business and in 
dustry, of the various branches of communi- 
cation, of education, of labor, and farming. 

I learned that while members of the 
Commission are not professionally identified 
with politics, religion, or education, they have 
ittempted to better understand the whole pit 
ture by calling upon professional educators 
for information and advice 


too 


The Commission’s Aim 

I discovered also that the Commission's 
ims were twofold: first, to help Americans 
realize how important our public schools are 
to our expanding democracy; and second, to 
arouse in each community the intelligence and 
will to improve our public schools 

From this panel I learned that, while their 
first problem had been to arouse interest, their 
second problem had been to convert interest 
into action. As panel speaker, Stanley Marcus 
president of Neiman-Marcus of Dallas, ex 
pressed it, “It’s easy to catch an American's 
interest, but hard to put him to work.” A 
conclusion drawn by the Commission was that 
one of the best ways to stimulate laymen was 
to make available to them information 
cerning what other laymen have done 


con 


Beardsley Ruml, economist, gave credit to 
the various Foundations which have thus fat 
supplied the major support for the Commis 
sion. He also explained that the Commission 
was not permanent, but had limited itself to a 
six-year life 

Emphasis throughout the two-day meeting 
followed the pattern set by the panel, and 
centered on a “grass theme 


roots with 


*Port Angele Wast 
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In conclusion, a few thoughts concerning 
the significance of the meeting should be in 
order. First, what is the implication of the 
meeting for school board members?’ Roy Lar- 
sen put it plainly when he said: “The quality 
of vour schools reflects the quality of your 
community leaders—-of your community's 
vitality and progress. Your school board’s de 
cision will affect the community for years.” 
Next, what implication dees the meeting 
have for school board associations’ The answer 
seems clear. Many ire already 
sponsoring the same type of program. Further 


associations 


4 ‘ 
» 


/ 


At the speaker's table, left to right: Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 

Washington, D. C.; Dr. Clarence Faust, Stanford, Cali- 

fornia; Roy E. Larsen, founder of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. 


speaker after speaker emphasizing that all 
school problems are local and that the solu 
tion can come only from local citizens 

The high light of the session was the Fri 
day night dinner meeting, with addresses by 
Roy E. Larsen, Henry Toy, Jr., executive di 
rector of the Commission, Palmer Hoyt, editor 
of the Denver Post, and Dr. Clarence Faust 
president of the fund for the advancement of 
education of the Ford Foundation 


organization would mean useless duplication 
of effort. On the other hand, where assecia- 
tions, or others, have not taken the leadership, 
here is a golden opportunity for help in a pro- 
gram essential to our country 

And last, what conclusion did the assembly 
reach? Perhaps Palmer Hoyt best summed this 
up when he said: “This is fight that 
can be won, the victor ind the 
whole thing forgotten 


not a 
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Developing “Brand” Purchasing 


The Purchasing Division of the Connecticut 
State Department of Finances and Control, at 
Hartford, has recently worked out a procedure 
for developing lists of brand articles for put 
chase and use in state institutions and depart 
The immediate effect of the lists will 
elimination of the need for writing 
pecifications tor products which are manu 
factured by secret processes or which involve 
the use of patented devices that do not permit 
the use of analytical specifications. A further 
effect will be the avoidance of purchasing in 
ferior products which might meet 
specifications, but which are really 


ments 


he the 


general 


not satis- 


factory or efficient. The lists have been de 
full competition in the pur- 
chase of acceptable products for a common use 
which, however, involve great variety in their 
design, features, and composition 

The development of the “Connecticut Ac 
ceptable Brands Lists 


vised to assure 


has been entrusted to 


t Standardizations Committee made up of en- 
gineers and state officials and employees 
Articles which meet specification needs are 


idded to the Acceptable List on recommenda 
tion of the standards their 
dvisers 


engineers ind 




























































How We Got The Facts: Herman Nelson engineers went after the 
most precise information in these tests. Some of the instruments used 
were so new they had never been employed in any similar capacity before. 
The scientific instrumentation, including the use of the Directional 
Thermopile, uncovered hitherto unknown factors in scientific heating, 
ventilating and cooling. If you would like documentation of this research 
we invite you to call your nearest Herman Nelson office . . . or write 
direct to Dept. AJ—3, Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
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Go Back to Grade School! 


Two winters ago, as part of our leadership in research, 
The George Washington Grade School, Moline, Ilinois, 
became a Herman Nelson “laboratory school” for a 
searching investigation into classroom heating and venti- 
lation. Herman Nelson engineers chose this school be- 
cause it was not only representative of the design of 
most schools now being built, but also because its class- 
rooms faced to the four points of the compass. Here, 
then, in one single building, were four widely varying 
heating and ventilating problems. 


Tests were conducted td determine what happens to 
temperatures under normal occupancy conditions. Every 
day Herman Nelson engineers took thousands of tem- 
perature readings (up to 10,000 a day) using the most 
advanced and sensitive instruments. 


Temperature records showed conclusively that school- 
rooms need COOLING most of the day far more than 
they need heating—even in the coldest outside weather. 
Variations in the number of students per room, the move- 
ments of the sun and the velocity of the wind dictate 
individual heating and ventilation controls for each sep- 
arate room. It was also confirmed that room air striking 
cold window glass is the cause of drafts which sweep 
across the floor creating a serious comfort problem. 


Conclusions from these and earlier studies are trans- 
lated into the modern design of the Herman Nelson 
DRAFT|STOP system which cools, heats and ventilates 


HERMAN NELSON 


H 
i SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
, HEATING AND VENTILATING 


each room according to its needs, as well as traps cold 
air downdrafts which are created as a result of large 
window areas. 


If you're looking for classroom health and comfort for 
your children, be sure to investigate Herman Nelson 
DRAFT|STOP. Write Dept. AJ—3, Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator Products, American Air Filter Company, 
Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


George Washington School; Moline, Illinois, utilizes 
unusual treatment of clerestory lighting through means 
of corrugated glass for its classrooms. DRAFT |STOP 
Unit Ventilators were selected by Superintendent of 
Schools, Alex Jardine; Architect, M. R. Beckstrom. 
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DEVELOPING “BRAND” 
PURCHASING 


Cor ded from pag 





he opinion oft State agen 
obtained with the 
following seven considerations in mind 

a) Where, how, and the purpose for which 
the product is used 

by) Any 


ol ust or 


irticl 


cies who may be users j 


unusual or extraordinary conditions 


operation requiring special con 
sideration 
c) Brand names of the products with names 
and addresses of respective manufacturers 
which have been used and found satisfactory 
d) Brand names of tkz products with names 


ind addresses of respective manufacturers 


vhich have been used and found unsatisfactor 

e) Inspection reports, laboratory analyses 
test data, performance records, and othe 
pertinent data in support of paragraphs ¢ and d 

f) Other brands of the product, with names 
and addresses of respective manufacturers 
which have not been tried but which 
considered 

g) Estimated annual consumption of the 
product, including frequency of ordering and 
quantity ordered 

With the recommendations of the 
agencies who use a given product, the stand 
ards engineers and their advisers are required 
to inspect and evaluate the various brands 91 
a product and to make laboratory analyses 
and performance tests and to take such other 


might be 


state 
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STEEL BOILERS ° 






. 
. In keeping with the Board's policy of bringing their 
buildings up to date every 30 years, the heating system of the 
; Marxhausen School, Detroit was recently modernized. 
° In doing so 2 H.R.T. Boilers, installed when the building was 
° erected, were replaced with stoker-fired Kewanee 
‘ Heavy-Duty Firebox Boilers. 
~*~ The greater amount of engineering, materials, labor and 
. 
experience which go into every Kewanee do make an important 
¥ difference. That is why Kewanee leads its field today . . . ” 
. as it has for more than 80 years. a ° 
‘ KEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION to 
Division of American Radiator & Standard Samtary Corporation mnamansen SCHOOL 
. KEWANEE, ILLINOIS Svan roll, Michigan 
~ VLERAH, Chief Engineer 
. . Card of Education 
. Heavy-Duty Kewanee Boilers 






installed by 
ZENI-. alice co 


Serwmg Aome and undusty 






AMERICAN BLOWER 


CHUECH SEATS & wat THE 


+ DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BONERS + HOSS EXCHANGERS 








veans as will enable them to establish limits 
of acceptability 

Articles which are considered acceptable by 
the standards engineers are listed, and before 
they are finally accepted for purchasing, the 
brand names are again submitted to the ex- 
pected users for examination and final report 


Additions to List and Removals 


Applications for listing additional brands 
from time to time are considered by the 
Standards Section of the State Purchasing Di 
vision if the producers provide: (1) a written 
reason why the brand sheuld be listed and 
(2) supply inspection reports, laboratory 
analyses, performance records, and other data 
The procedure of examining and checking 
data, obtaining and testing samples, and re 
porting recommendations are gone through as 
n the case of the original preparations of the 
brand lists. If an unfavorable report is made 
concerning any article, the applicant is noti 
fied and reasons for refusing to list the brand 
are given. 

From time to time brands are removed from 
the established Acceptable Brands List for one 
or more of four reasons: (1) if a brand fails 
to conform to the performance characteristics 
of the original sample; (2) if the article de 
livered is a different product from the original 
accepted sample; (3) if the manufacturer has 
discontinued the product; (4) if the manu 
facturer requests the removal of the product 

In the practical use of the Brands List it 
has been found that the procedures serve to 
restrict purchases to acceptable articles. How 
ever, the inclusion of an item on the list does 
not relieve the manufacturer from the obliga 
tion of maintaining quality standards 

A typical listing of articles widely pur 
chased is the following statement concerning 
mucilage: 


ACCEPTABLE BRANDS LIST 
MUCILAGE 


Acceptable Brands 
Standardization Committee 
Mucilage furnished under this Acceptable 
Brands List shall be so prepared and compounded a 
provide a moderately quick setting adhesive suitable 
general office work. (Here are listed the) Manufacturer 


FOR 


Nott This 
by the 


List has been approved 


SCOPF 


Brand Designation and Manufacturers’ Names and 
Addresses 

Nott The following statements shall appear in 
nvitations to bid for mucilage covered by this list 


Awards on and purchases of mucilage will be limit 
to bids offering Brands 
Mucilage purchase orders based on th 
List shall be identical in brand designation, and at least 
equivalent in 


listed herein 
delivered on 


composition 
ind) = performance 


construction, workmanship 
characteristics to the brand samp 
which served for inclusion of such brand on this list 
Application for consideration of 
nelusion in this Acceptable 
writing 


additional brands 
Brands List may be mack 
submitted to the Standard 
Purchasing Division 


by application § in 
section of the 


+ 


UNESCO PROGRAM 
IN LOS ANGELES 


The board of education of Los Angeles, on 
January 20, took action abolishing the con 
troversial UNESCO program in the schools. What 
the board did was to adopt a policy resolution 
embodying the recommendations of a fact-finding 
committee which conducted a six-month study ot 
the issue. The board's policy is intended to r 
tain, in substance, the good features of UNESCO 
and do away with the undesirable elements such 
is promotional literature. In other words, the 
subject will be taught by the schools’ own cur 
iculum standards 
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Another Outstanding Modern High School 


POWERS Gaza 


Among the many economical features included in the unique four 
story $3,000,000 Bishop DuBourg High School is a Powers phoumatic 
system of temperature control. 
































Superiority of Powers Unit Ventilator Control here will not only 
provide greater comfort but will hold down operating costs. Its 
continuous dependable operation is due to the basic simplicity of 
Powers Low-Limit Airstream Thermostats. They 
need no auxiliary devices to supplement their 
accurate control of Unit Ventilator discharge 
temperatures. Their adjustable sensitivity gives 
precise control. ‘ 


173 POWERS Day-Night 
Thermostats 
control 226 valves on 
Convectors and 69 Unit 
Ventilators. 


Powers control of unit ventilators and convectors 
results in greater comfort and fuel economy. With 
today’s high fuel cost Powers temperature control 
is a more profitable investment than ever before. 
When ooibilaan of temperature control arise contact Powers nearest 
office. Our more than 60 years of experience may be helpful to you. 





(b7) 





Established in 1891 e THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY « SKOKIE, ILL. « Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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The duplicating 
machine you asked us 
to build — A machine 
that will fulfill all school 
requirements at a ge 
schools can afford. 







Prius FEDERAL EXCISE Tan 


OW ... A spirit duplicating machine espe- 

cially engineered and designed to handle 

the hundreds of different school jobs. Built to 

OLD TOWN 's rigid specifications of top qual- 

ity for rugged school use high-speed 
production. 


Here's the finest little duplicator that money can 
buy — featuring “cyclomatic action” which as- 
sures faster, more brilliant reproductions. Pro- 
duces 1 to 6 colors at one time, in split seconds. 
Makes over 140 clean, clear copies a minute, of 
anything you type, write, print or draw — on 
varying weight paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up 
to 9” x 14”. Clean, fast, easy to handle. Write for 
illustrated brochure TODAY on the revolution- 
ary new OLD TOWN Model 9S Copymaker. 




















/ Presenting the NEW 


ype tS! 


MODEL 9S— SCHOOL 


COPYMAKER 
matic. Action : 





















































OLD TOWN’S 
Model 95 


COPYMAKER 


Has ALL the usual Duplicator 
features PLUS: — 
® CYCLOMATIC ACTION — 
Sealed in bearings and high- 
tension gears give greater 
speed, efficiency, economy 
and a life time of service 
FLUID CONTROL — Prevents 
excess moisture and results 
in instantaneous drying 
SINGLETTE — Potented sheet 
separator prevents waste and 
blank sheets 
WIZARD COPY CONTROL— 
Regulates brightness of cop- 
ies or length of run 








School Supply Houses: The many unique and exclusive features of 
this new OLD TOWN Model 9S Copymaker assure you 
repeat business. Write TODAY for complete dealer 


franchise information. 
( Own) / 750 PACIFIC ST., BROOKLYN 17, N, Y: 
* 


Made by the feinaliesesans of world-renowned 
OLD TOWN Carbons, Ribbons, Duplicating Machines & Supplies 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION IN 1952 


During the year 1952 contracts were let in 
the Continental United States for 6927 school 


buildings at an approxiriate contract cost of 
$1,586,662,000. In the 37 states covered by 
Dodge reports the cost was $1,471,612,000. 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of January, contracts were 
let for 23 school buildings, in 11 states west of 
the Rocky Mountains, at a contract cost of 
$8,288,393. A total of 146 further projects was 
reported in preliminary stages, at an estimated 
cost of $83,713,693. 

During the month of December, 1952, Dodge 
reported contracts let for new school buildings 
in 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains, in the 
number of 418 buildings, at a contract cost of 
$1,045,878. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 
During the month of December, bonds for 
school construction purposes were sold in the 
United States, in the amount of $97,294,812. 
The largest sales were: 


California $17,391,000 
Colorado 4,200,000 
IHinois 12,145,000 
Michigan 4,970,000 
New Jersey 5,167,000 
New York 9,294,000 
Ohio 13,959,400 
Texas 8,975,000 


As of January 1, the average price of 20 
high ranking bonds was 2.38 per cent. 

During the 12 months of 1952 the total 
amount of bonds sold for school construction 


was $1,166,257,511. 
COMING CONVENTIONS 


Mar. 2-3. Alabama Association of School 
Board Members at Birmingham. Secretary: 
George Howard, Box 326, University, Ala. Ex- 
hibits: Alabama Education Association, 422 
Dexter Ave., Montgomery. 

Mar. 25-27. Michigan School Business Officials 
at Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. Secretary 
A. C. Lamb, 5105 Second, Wayne University, 
Detroit. Exhibits. 200. 

Apr. 15-18. California Association of Publi 
School Business Officials at Hotel del Coronado, 
Coronado. Secretary: R. C. Metz, Richmond 
Public Schools, Richmond. No exhibits. 600 

Apr. 16-17. Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators at Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
Secretary: F. MacLachlan, Superintendent of 
Schools, Park Falls. No exhibits. 350 

Apr. 16-17. Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards at Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. Sec- 
retary: Joseph Hamelink, 7311 23rd Ave., 
Kenosha. 150. 


NEW PARTNER IN FIRM 

Messrs. Childs & Smith, architects and engi- 
neers, of Chicago, Ill., have accepted Charles R 
Kuglin as a partner in the firm. Mr. Kuglin, 
formerly chief engineer, is a member of the Chi- 
cago Association of Consulting Engineers and of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. He was formerly chief engineer for 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
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Windows were far too rare for schools 
... when ancients mace panes of 
animal horns... boiled soft, cut, 
 Remesel and scraped into semi- 
transparency. There was no way then, 


and for centuries to come, to get air 


and light, plus weather protection. 


windows 
ALUMINUM OR WOOD 





For schools of today, AUTO-LOK win- 
dows give every advantage. They open 
wide for luxurious ventilation, even 
during rain. They close ten times tighter 
...and maintain tight closure without 


regular adjustments essential in ordinary 





awning or other windows. No draft 
zones, no cold spots by window walls 
...every schoolroom seat is safe and 


comfortable ... minimum heating costs. 


Ludman Engineering and Planning Service 
A Unique Ludman CONTROLBAR 
designed specially for schools gives 
safe, effortless opening and closing 
Auto-Lok school windows 
never stick, never rattle! 


is available to Architects and School Boards 
for any type of school, large or small 


Write us for complete information 
; 
Select the only school windows of today 


that meet the demands of the future! Box 4541, Dept. AS-3, Miami, Florida 


B New center locking device gives 
positive latching, yet opens at 
the touch of a child's finger 


LEADS THE wortuo WN window ENGINEERING 





HOUCK & CO. LU 53-250 








EW! Trane Unit Ventilato 
40-foot blanket of FORGED, 


HEATS MORE EVENLY...ends cold corners 
VENTILATES MORE UNIFORMLY...ends stale spots 





[+[+] 


; ' 
i 


STOPS DOWN-DRAFTS CONSTANTLY... ends window chill 


No other unit ventilator ever built can blanket the en- 
tire outside wall with a forced upward flow of temper- 
ed air, providing better heat and air distribution and 
also protecting children from down-drafts, even when 
the heat is off! 


Big news! A really basic engineering improvement in 
unit ventilator development . . . the new TRANE Unit 
Ventilator System! Architects, engineers, contractors, 
manufacturers and school boards have long agreed that 
the ideal unit ventilator would blanket large window 
areas with a continuous, forced stream of tempered air. 


Now TRANE product engineers have actually built a 
unit that accomplishes the ideal . . . constant perimeter 





heating with individual unit control. Now you can have 
a classroom ventilator that will stop window draft with 
an upward moving blanket of tempered air. Do it every 
minute the room is occupied. Do it quietly. 
Here’s how it works: Part of the warmed air delivered 
by the new TRANE Unit Ventilator is forced out through 
two wings. This scientifically designed, easily installed 
ductwork distributes air uniformly along the entire 
wall. Special fans in the unit ventilator keep this air 
under pressure . . . forcing it constantly and evenly, even 
when the thermostat calls for no heat. Yes, it protects 
school children from drafts even when the heat is shut off! 

The new TRANE Unit Ventilator blends room and 
outside air, tempers it with just the right amount of 
heat, and distributes it evenly throughout the room... 
eliminates cold corners and stale air spots for good! 

No other unit ventilator system can deliver such con- 
stant, even distribution of heat and ventilation air... 
plus complete protection against window drafts. 

For more details, contact your TRANE sales office, 
or write TRANE, LaCrosse, Wis. 


New TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR 
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delivers continuous 
tempered air [even when heat is off /] 
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Laboratory photo of smoke 
test shows how this new 
idea works. Blanket of 
warm air moves upward 
from ducts in an even, 
solid stream. Drafts can’t 
penetrate. Ducts come 
in 5-foot lengths, with a 
maximum extension to 
15 feet from each side. 


ane 
oo 


Exclusive fan, motor ar- 
rangement. Low velocity 
fans deliver air out 
through ducts, others 
move air through top of 
unit. Exclusive shaft and 
bearing assembly assures 
quiet operation. Stand- 
ard motor, rubber 
mounted to stop noise. 


A great addition to TRANE’s complete line [ ral 


of school heating and ventilating equipment 


CONDITIONING EQUI >MENT ‘The Trane Co 


Centrifugal 


Fans 
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Shelving optional —the 
new ‘TRANE Unit Venti- 
lator’s ducts fit neatly 
into handsome, easy-to- 
install, bolt-together 
shelving. You can choose 
standard units in either 
open or closed shelving 
with a continuous, 
smooth top surface. 


1] i 
—_— D 
Heating 

Coils Wall-Fin 


Unit Ventilator System 


smothers every inch of draft...every minute of the day! 


La Crosse, Wis. « East. Mfg. Div., Scranton, Pa. ¢« Trane Co. of ¢ 


‘anada, Ltd., 





i LOLI 





i 


Removable panels — give 
easy access to all 3 sec- 
tions. Front of each fan 
scroll detaches for easy 
cleaning. Filters are easy 
to replace or clean. Con- 
trolscan be adjusted with 
panel in place, with unit 
in operation ...a'TRANE 
exclusive. 


‘ 


el 


| Ue > 

| — “Seb 
Unit 

Convectors Heaters 
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Toronto e 80 U.S., 14 Canadian Offices 
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You do more than modernize your homemaking 
room with Crosley appliances. Care-Free Crosley 
Kitchens help you modernize your homemaking 
course, as well. Here’s why! 

Crosley gives teachers more time to devote to 
teaching. Crosley appliances are designed to free 
your teachers from many time-consuming tasks. 
And Crosley’s dependability assures “first-time” 
success in demonstrations. 

Crosley “homelike” kitchens provide practi- 
cal instruction on the type of equipment students 
will use after graduation. The uniform results that 
‘an be obtained time after time on dependable 
Crosley appliances also give students confidence 
in both themselves and their work. 


CROSLEY 





saving, fea- 
‘rosley Kitchens, this 
“the Albertville, Ala- 
handle an entire 
This means 


sé 
seats e444 ad 










i vote to 
ions » time to devo 
‘ atory sessions, more a 
penser ; Jd stars for Mrs. Russ¢ MM Genre 
AIO Mr. B.E. McPher- 
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; | 
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Modern Crosley homemaking rooms stimulate 
community pride in the school. They often create 
demand for adult home economics classes and com- 


munity enthusiasm for additional modernization 
programs. 


Find out how easily you can modernize with Crosley under 
CROSLEY’S SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PURCHASE PLAN! 
Send for Information on free Planning Service for Schools! 


queenan eras er awemanenanaten enanananaeanesanananunenune 
Educational Program, Department $B-3 

Crosley Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corporation 

1329 Arlington Street, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 

Please send free information on your special Educational 
Purchase Plan and free Planning Service for Schools. 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

! 
Name | 
| 

i 

| 

j 

j 





Position 
School 
City 








State 





JT 
DIVISION ALKGY CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


BETTER PRODUCTS FOR HAPPIER LIVING 


Shelvador® Refrigerators - Shelvador® Freezers, Electric Ranges, Range and Refrigerator Pantries - Automatic Dishwashers + Sinks + Electric Food Waste 
Disposers - Stee! Wall Cabinets - Stee! Base Cabinets - Vinyl-on-Steel Continuous Counter Tops - Handy Accessories » Television - Radios » Room Air Conditioners 
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Adaptable, Economical 


HEYWOOD- Colected {or the New 


WAKEFIELD 


| ae vv modern PRIMOS SCHOOL 


The ORIGINAL Tubular 
Steel School Furniture 























Primos Elementary School in the Upper Darby School District, 
Primos, Penn.—T. Norman Mansell of Philadelphia, architect 





The lightweight Heywood- 
WakefieldS 1039 Table Desks 
and § 915 All-Purpose Chairs 
in use in these classrooms 
provide flexibility of arrange- 
ment for all types of instruc- 
tion. Their simple, modern 
design is in perfect harmony 

P with the functional beauty 
of the rooms. 








Another school of tomorrow chooses Heywood-Wakefield to- 
day. And, when tomorrow comes, Heywood-Wakefield tubular 
steel furniture will still be in excellent condition. Its seamless 
welded steel tubing and solid birch construction is especially 
designed to take years of long hard use. The installation cf 
Heywood -Wakefield furniture in the Primos School was han- 
dled by Garrett-Buchanan Company of Philadelphia, distribu- 
tors for the Heywood-Wakefield Company. For further infor- 
mation on Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture, write for 
your free copy of our new catalogue. You will find it helpful in 
planning for building or modernization. Heywood-Wakefield 

School Furniture Division— Menominee, Mich.—Gardner, Mass. 
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Parks School of Business, Denver—sensing the gen- 
eral business swing to IBM Electric Typewriters 
—is now giving its students the extra advantages 
of training on IBMs. 

Since making this installation, Parks officials 
have noted sharp increases in students’ eagerness 
to learn . . . as well as corresponding increases in 
the speed of developing important typing skills. 

Look into the over-all teaching benefits of IBM 
Electric Typewriters today! 


IBM Chuctiics Typeuniton 


“THE TEACHING TYPEWRITER” 














keeping in step 





with modern business 





IBM, Dept. AS-2 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send booklet, “Electric Typewriters 


in Education,’ and latest classroom results. 


We'd like to see your free color sound movie, 
“Electric Typing Time,” on 


date 
Name 
School 
Address 
City or County State 
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Generations of students come and go 


...served by same Crane fixtures 


Next fall there will be a million more children 
in school than there are now—taxing facilities 
to the utmost. 

And this is no temporary problem. The pres- 
ent rate of increase in school population is 
expected to continue for many years. 

As you plan to ineet this demand for space, 
you'll want to build for permanence. And as 
experience in schools all over the country has 
proved, Crane is the name that means perma- 
nence in plumbing. 


The Crane specialized school fixtures you 


CRANE CO. 
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Crane specialized school fixtures include child- 


height lavatories and toilet facilities in many 





different styles. And all Crane fixtures are de- 
signed to make cleaning and maintenance easy. 


install today will still be there to serve future 
generations of students—operating and look- 
ing like new for years to come. 

Crane’s school fixtures are as modern in 
design as new school buildings now on the 
architect’s drawing board. These fixtures per- 
mit improvements in planning and solve im- 
portant problems of space, maintenance and 
cost. 

When discussing building plans, let your 
Architect and Plumbing Contractor know your 
preference for Crane. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 





Acousti-Quiet 
Cotiidot 


Enter QUIET. ..and with it, more fruitful study! 


Take any school corridor—add shrill 
voices, scuffing feet, constant activity — 
and you have a problem too serious to 
ignore noise. Irritating noise that 
filters into classrooms and makes dis- 
tinct hearing difficult, concentration 
next to impossible! Distracting noise 


that blocks both teaching and learning! 


Low-Cost Solution 
To guard against this, hundreds of 
schools have installed economical 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning! 
gyms, 


rooms, study halls and libraries—a 


In corridors, cafeterias, band 


sound-absorbing ceiling of Acousti 
Celotex Tile checks noise, brings guset 


TRADE MARK 





Acousn-(;e.otex 


REGISTERED 


comfort that benefits all 
auditoriums and music rooms it 


In classrooms, 
im- 
proves acoustics, makes distinct hear- 
ing easicr. 





- 
+ 
High 7 baad _— e oe” 
Density? — 
L * 
ow 
Density 


DOUBLE-DENSITY—As the diagram 
shows, Acousti-Celotex Tile has two den- 
sities. High density face, for a more at- 
tractive finish of superior washability, easy 
paintability. Low density through remainder 
of tile, for greater sound-absorption value. 











U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois « in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 





hued Cnty | 


Easy Maintenance 
Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly in- 
stalled, requires no special maintenance. 
Its remarkable double-density feature (see 
diagram) defies warping—provides a 
surface of unusual beauty and washa- 
bility. Can be washed repeated/y and 
painted repeated/y with no loss of sound- 
absorbing efficiency! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY for a Sound Con- 
ditioning Survey Chart that will bring 
you a free analysis of the noise and 
acoustical problems in your school, plus 
a factual free booklet, “Sound Condi- 
tioning for Schools and Colleges."” No 
obligation! 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. AA-33 

120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 

Without cost or obligation, send me the Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and 
your booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools 
and Colleges.” 


Name 
Address 
City : . aoe 


Zone State 





pa ell today —————— 5 
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Lupton Aluminum Windows for Strength, Beauty and Comfort 


Ample daylight and natural venti- 
Elementary School 45, 
Clifton, N. ]., addition 
Architect: Arthur 
Rigolo, Clifion, N. J 
Contractor: Randazzo 
Construction Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J. 


lation is no problem in this new 
Whole walls 
of Lupton Master Aluminum 


school addition. 


Windows give both. 


Trim aluminum frames and mun- 
tins offer little visual obstruction, 
yet provide sturdy strength . . . for 
= -—- ? P 5 ”” 
section members are a full 154 

deep. Air flow is easily controlled 
through projected ventilators, pre- 


cision engineered for long lasting 


service, positive weather control. 
Lupton Master Aluminum Win- 
dows have extremely low mainte- 
nance costs. They will never need 
paint. They will not warp, swell, 
shrink or rattle — they save money 
through years of trouble-free 


Service. 


Ask your architect — he knows the 
40 year Lupton reputation for 
quality metal windows — or write 


for complete information. 


®» MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


700 oo 


Member of the tal Windo 


ssourrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, 


Institute and Aluminum Window Manufacturers’ A jation 


Penna 


LUPTON 


METAL WINDOWS 
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LEEWAY 
for a tight budget 





Entrance hall, Holmes School addition, Darien, Conn. Sidewalls feature 


panels of birch Weldwood Plywood. 





School administrators of Darien, Con- 
necticut faced annual budgetary limita- 
tions that were already tight. How could 
they add half a dozen rooms to Holmes 
School without corresponding increases 
in maintenance and upkeep? 

Ketchum, Gina and Sharp are the 
school’s architects. And their solution 
was aimed directly at reducing such 
costs. They used Weldwood" Plywood 
throughout the four new classrooms. 
And in corridor and entrance hall instal- 
lations as well. 

Classroom sidewalls, tack boards, 
book shelves, storage closets and similar 
built-ins combine the ruggedness of oak 
with the tough strength of Weldwood 
Plywood construction. 


2° WELDWOOD* Plywood 


a product of 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


World's Largest Plywood Organization 
New York 36, N. Y. 











Clothes closets in corridor of Holmes School addition are 
natural oak Weldwood Plywood. Architects: Ketchum, 
Gina and Sharp, New York. 


The entry wall panels are Weldwood 
Plywood in birch. The simple, open-side 
clothes closets in the corridor are oak. 
The Weldwood Plywood oak, through- 
out, is natural finish. 

When tight budgets suggest the need 
of low upkeep and less maintenance, 
consider Weldwood Plywood. Investi- 
gate the many hardwood veneers it 
offers for your choice. 

Discuss this tough, durable material 
with your school architects and building 
contractors. Do that, and you are less 
likely to be faced with high cost replace- 
ments and repairs later. 
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@ Triple your gym facilities with Horn folding gymseats 
and partitions! Extend the seats, fold the electrically operated partitions 
—you have an exhibition gym that pays its way. Fold the seats easily to 
a smooth sloping surface, extend the partitions— you have two ample prac- 
tice gyms. 

Horn equipment is designed to use your space efficiently, is constructed 
to give you long trouble-free service. 

Your local Horn representative is ready to help plan your gym for max- 
imum use. Horn factory crews will supervise installation of equipment. 

Write today for details on Horn folding gymseats and folding partitions 
...and the new Horn wardrobes and folding stages. 


HORN BROTHERS 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF 


FOR SAFETY, plan with HORN! 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY _ #0" folding gymseats provide a 


smooth, sloping surface when folded 
FORT DODGE, IOWA y 


.. real protection for the vital zone! 
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G-E TEXTOLITE’ 


























Superintendents like them...Principals like them...Teachers like them... 
Maintenance people like them...Custodians like them and... | 


Young Master Powell Likes Them Too... 


(,-E. Textolite plastic surfaced desk tops are practically 
indestructible. They never need refinishing, reduce 
maintenance expense, are easily wiped clean, encourage 
good housekeeping habits, have near perfect light re- 
flectance qualities, make studying more pleasant, add 
to classroom appearance and design. 

For these reasons school staffs endorse them. 

But how about the pupil? Note the absence of “hot” 
spots and highlights on the desk top. No light bounces 


into the student’s eyes work is made easier. The 
smooth hard surface is ideal for writing — encourages 





neatness. No mars and gouges can cause untidy work. 
Spilled ink and other liquids cannot stain. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Insist on G-E Textolite surfaces for your new desks 
and tables—reclaim years of maintenance-free life from This is an enlargement of the pattern shown on the above 


° : : ae Aaa i . ~~ 8 » Ss é . ve . Geners ‘lectric 
old equipment by resurfacing with G-E Textolite. desk. It is the School pattern developed by General Electric 
oh 2 i ie : : ‘ in cooperation with the Nela Park Lighting Laboratories 
Write for information on patterns and installation. exclusively for school room use. 


eeeeeee#e#eo#ee#esee3#+++oee#e#e#eesce#e#ee#egee#eeee#ee#e#e#e#e#e#ee#eeee#ee#ee#ekeeeee#ee#e#e##ee#e#e#e#ee##e#e#eese® 


nationwive Muddisrraft warenouse service 


Cambridge 39, Mass. ® Charlotte 6, N. C. © Chicago 32, Ill. f 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio ® Cleveland 4, Ohio © Detroit 14, Mich. 

Kansas City 3, Kan. © Los Angeles 58, Calif. © Louisville 10, Ky. 

Marshfield, Wis. © Miami 38, Fla. © Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New 

Hyde Park, L. 1., N. ¥. © New York 55, N. Y. © Port Newark 5, RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
N. J. © Philadelphia 34, Pa. © St. Lovis 16, Mo. © San Fran- Marshfield, Wisconsin 


cisco 24, Calif. © San Leandro, Calif. 
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Too bad the master builders of the Nile 
couldn’t have proved it for us .. . because, 
on the basis of our experience, we believe 
that if ADLAKE Windows had been in- 
stalled in the pyramids, they would still 
be in service today! 




















..- for Adlake Aluminum Windows last as long 
as the building itself, with no maintenance! 








Every ADLAKE Window Literally, ADLAKE Windows pay for them- 
- selves by eliminating all maintenance 
gives these “PLUS” features: costs except routine washing. Once in- 
stalled, they’ll keep their clean-cut good 
Woven-pile Weather Stripping and looks and easy operation for the life of 
Exclusive Patented Serrated Guides the building, with no painting, scraping 
7 or other maintenance whatever! What’s 
Minimum Air Infiltration more, their woven-pile weather stripping 
e and patented serrated guides give a last- 
Finger-tip Control ing weather seal! 
* 
No Painting or Maintenance ADLAKE Aluminum Windows assure a life- 
. time of value, beauty and efficiency. Write 
No Warp, Rot, Rattle, for full details— you'll find ADLAKE repre- 
Stick or Swell sentatives in most major cities. 


i ogz~ me Adams & Westlake coma 


Established 1857 + ELKHART, INDIANA * New York * Chicago 
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Multi-Purpose Room, Anthony Wayne School, Detroit. 
Floored in MFMA Northern Hard Maple. 





Another Detroit maple-floored Multi-Purpose schoolroom, 
this one in the Holcomb School. 





The children sit and play in comfort and safety on warm, satin-smooth maple floors 
of resilient Northern Hard Maple. Gymnasium, Ann Arbor Trail School, Detroit. 





@ A good school floor 
must be “‘many things 
to many people.” It 
must carry load, and 
contribute structural strength to the building— 
something no floor covering can do. It should be 
highly restlient—resistant to dents and mars from 
pointed impact. It should be bright and cheerful 

““foot-friendly.’" It should be satin-smooth, 
beautiful, tight and crevice-free and splinter-free 

comfortable and safe for children to sit and play 
upon. It should be able to fight the scuffs of 
millions of heedless young feet, year after year, 
and be easy to clean, to maintain, to refinish. 
@ All that, gentlemen, comprises an accurate defi- 
nition of Northern Hard Maple flooring . . . and 
no other flooring . . . and no floor covering. And, 
by the way, in these years of cost-consciousness, 
here’s news every school building executive 
should know about—the MFMA Second and 
Second-and-Better grades of Northern Hard Maple 
flooring now are bundled 2 feet and longer as the 
stock will produce. In specifying these ‘‘char 
acter"’ grades, you save money without the 
slightest sacrifice of endurance, or strength or 
maintenance characteristics. MFMA floorings are 
available in strip, block and patterned designs in 
all wanted widths and thicknesses. 


See Sweet's 
(Arch. 12K-MA 

or 
Write for NEW MFMA 
TEXTBOOK for specification 
writers and designing schools 





MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 588, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





EAN HARD MAPLE 


FLOOR WITH 4A 
BEECH AND BIRCH 
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Butler Buildings are 


Are the students in your school getting 
crowded for space? Butler Buildings offer 
you a quick, low-cost answer to this and 
nearly any other school building problem you 
have. 

With Butler Buildings you save up to 50% 
of the cost of conventional construction. Save 
on insurance rates, too, because they’re fire- 
safe. Easily insulated with low cost materials. 


Straight Sidewalls 


Birr 


nlesburg 


KANSAS 


naghom, Ala 


O!L EQUIPMENT 
FARM EQUIPMENT 







SPECIAL 











your low=cost answer! 





They’re permanent for 20 to 30 or more years 
use, yet easily moved or added onto. Up in 
days instead of weeks. Proved in use by 
schools, colleges, universities. 

Get ready for larger enrollments quickly, 
easily with low-cost Butler Buildings—avail- 
able with galvanized or aluminum covering. 
Mail coupon for all the facts! 


Get All the Space You Pay For 


TY MO For prompt reply, address office nearest you, 


Richmond, Calif 
7311 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Minneapolis, Mir 


Dept. 11A, Richmond, California 


for use as 
[] Send name of my nearest Butler dealer. 


Name 
STEEL BUILDINGS School 
CLEANERS EQUIPMENT 


Address 


PRODUCTS 


Zone State 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
911A Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


{[] Send me information about Butler Buildings 


Schieber, originators of In-wall fold- 
ing tables and benches, now offer 
a second style. The economies of 
multiple-use-of-space are now avail- 
- able to all schools regardless of bud- 
get or special requirements. 














ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Sn 


PLYWOOD TOPS-—STEEL LEGS 
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Here is genuine quality that has stood the test of time. | This is a low cost, plywood top, version of IN-WALL, 
Since 1937, more than 500 architects have specified yet many of the important quality features of IN-WALL 
thousands of these units in schools from coast to coast. are incorporated in its design. With 15 years exper- 
With full knowledge of the rugged use they receive ience building folding tables and benches, Schieber 
Schieber puts into their construction the best in work- 7 _ knows exactly where strength is needed. No castings 
manship and materials. Sound policy? Schieber IN- are used in Port-A-Fold and reinforcements are pro- 
WALL users have no service problem. ~ vided where necessary to absorb the abuse of daily 
Unless you foresee the need of detaching tables and me rapa: 

benches from the wall, specify IN-WALL and get the i] If conditions require various seating arrangements or 
extra rigidity and quality it offers as compared with @ your budget is restricted, specify this unit. 
detachable units. it 










If you are planning a new school or moderniza- 
tion of an existing building, consult SWEET’S file 
or write for these two catalogs and get complete 
details on both Schieber units. Then choose the 
type that best suits your needs. 
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Democracy Versus — 





Authoritarianism 
in School Admunistration 


In view of the extent and the directions of 
growth of public education in this country 
during the past century, American educators 
and the entire American people have much of 
which to be proud. There has been marked 
development in the abundance and the equality 
of educational opportunity, and that oppor- 
tunity has been largely in response to the in- 
creasing divergence of human needs and in- 
terests which has appeared as our society has 
become more populous and complex. As a part 
of this greater educational opportunity there 
have developed more extensive buildings and 
equipment, better prepared teachers, a broad- 
ening of curricular and extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and better prepared administrators 
who are improving their capacity to work 
constructively in integrating school activities 
into changing community patterns. 

Administrator Understanding of Demo- 
cratic Principles and Practices. Although 
the growth which numerous social adminis- 
trators have undergone, in educational con- 
ception and in school operation, has greatly 
furthered the growth of educational practice 
in ways which help develop a democratic soci- 
ety, there seem to be substantially more ad- 
ministrators in whom there has been little of 
such growth. There are perhaps several rea- 
sons why this is the case 

Among reasons is the inadequate 
acceptance of a body of ethical principles 
which could reasonably be thought of as con- 
stituting a democratic social philosophy, or 
of the ways in which these principles apply 
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in a particular community within the indus- 
trial society in which a school functions. This 
situation is partly a result of disagreement, 
among persons who for various reasons have 
attained local or wider social leadership, as to 
what the basic principles of a democratic 
society are. In this connection it should be 
noted that in any society which allows ex- 
tensive freedom of thinking and expression 
that is essential for the continuous develop- 
ment of individual personality, there is not 
likely to be agreement on all the ethical prin- 
ciples which should prevail. But the fact that 
important differences exist in the conception 
of principles that should control a democratic 
society, does not excuse a school administrator 
or other person who would act as a leader 
from understanding what those differences are 
— and the respective bases on which they rest. 
It is only when an administrator has this 
understanding that he can help guide the de- 
velopment of a school program along lines 
which will foster the growth of democratic 





practices in human association, or that he can 
defend his program against attacks made upon 
it as an accumulation of “fads and frills.” 
Without comprehensive understanding, a 
school administrator or anybody else who 
would exercise community leadership will 
either become authoritarian in foisting upon a 
community a program based on fragmentary 
views with which he has recently become im- 
pressed, or he will relax and “conserve” his 
own personal energy through a do-nothing 
policy — while the community drifts. 

Basis and Origin of Authoritarianism. 
The foregoing comments imply that for one 
to formulate a democratic conception of edu- 
cation, and to implement a program accord- 
ingly, he must know more and must have 
developed different attitudes and values from 
those which seem adequate for authoritarian 
operation. Perhaps this point is important with 
respect to the history of civilization as well 
as with respect to the development of the 
individual person. Certainly authoritarianism 
was the pattern of social organization in the 
ancient civilizations at the east end of the 
Mediterranean Sea; i.e., Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
Ancient Greece was unique in varying from 
this pattern. Rome again slipped into the 
authoritarian pattern, and the pattern 
perpetuated by the medieval state. It was 
extended by the monarchies that arose with 
the emergence of modern national states in 
Europe, and it has been strengthened through 
the dictatorships of the present century. Thus 
in the centuries of Western civilization the 
restriction or limitation of authoritarianism, in 
the interest of a wider sharing of the control 
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and fruits of cutural development by the com- 
mon man 
the rule 


has been more the exception than 


Whether authoritarianism is a human trait 
that appears early in the life of the individual 
may be less clear as a pattern of development 
than the pattern of cultural history suggested. 
However, most adults have seen a four-year- 
old child “exercise authority” over a_ pet 
kitten or rabbit — trying to force the pet to 
do what the child desires. Perhaps the same 
trait is manifested when a child with a form- 
board, after struggling with various pieces to 
find the appropriate place for each, tries with 
his fist to “pound in” blocks that do not 
seem to fit readily thinks they 
should. Most parents have at times used cor- 
poral punishment or other force in the “edu- 
cation and discipline” of their children. Most 
persons who have acted as chairman of com- 
mittees, composed of members who passion- 
ately held widely divergent views, have wished 
that they could use some kind of force to 
“bring about harmony.” The phrase “knocking 
their heads together” may have had its origin 
in settings of the kind noted. 

The fact that there may be other and better 
ways of teaching kittens, disciplining children, 
or securing committee harmony is not of major 
importance here. The main point is whether or 
not people first or “naturally” have impulses 
to use the authoritarian methods suggested. 
Are other methods more artificial in the sense 
of having to be acquired through a fairly wide 
range of time-consuming experience? Is 
authoritarianism a part of the “natural state” 
of primitive man as ignorance is a part of 
that natural state? Is extensive and appro- 
priate experience necessary to overcome 
authoritarianism as it is to overcome igno- 
rance? The point is not new — it has long been 
raised by asking whether persons have a nat- 
ural desire to exercise power over objects or 
other persons, with physical force as the most 
elementary and perhaps the most immediately 
available instrument of power. But the fact 
that the point is old does not make it unim- 
portant. Intolerance and intellectual provin- 
cialism are often considered to be traits of 
primitive or uneducated persons — and these 
persons usually regard others who differ from 
them as being queer, outlandish, or unrea- 
sonable. Such persons have too narrow a per- 
spective to see how anyone who differs much 
from them could be reasonable. The problem 
of provincialism versus large-group conscious- 
ness is clearly involved in such struggles as 
those over nationalism versus internationalism, 
or those over states rights versus national 
unity. An important factor in the international 
strife of the present time is the rapid rate at 
which air travel and other technological devel- 
opments are breaking the shells on local pro- 
vincialisms throughout the world and are forc- 
ing widely different cultural groups to make 
some kind of adjustments to one another — 
through war or otherwise 


where he 


Authoritarianism grows on the successful 
exercise of authority. If people in panic look 
for a strong man with insight or “brilliant 
hunches” to lead them out of their difficulties 
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SCHOOL BOARDS GO TO SCHOOL 





The school boards in the area surrounding Murphysboro, IIl., have been 
formed into classes to learn by actual contact what the schools are doing. 
In the illustration a group is observing print writing in the Logan School, 
Murphysboro. The program of visitation is supplemented by talks by special- 
ists in various fields. The whole work is part of a plan to take a year or more 
and is under the supervision of the Department of School Administration 

of the Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 





or if an ambitious person who wants to become 
a strong man does whatever he can to create 
confusion and panic so that it is easier for 
him to grasp power, the eventual duration and 
scope of his authority will depend on how 
successful his initial efforts and suggestions 
are. If he is initially successful it is easy for 
him to acquire more power — for people to 
become dependent on his judgment and action 
in more respects. Thus the power and authority 
of the strong man grows — the areas in which 
he tells others what to do, and the sense of 
personal irresponsibility and of dependence on 
somebody else likewise grows in the general 
population — the areas in which the people in 
general expect to be told what to do. Hitler 
and other political dictators illustrate the 
point, and the great-man theory of history in 
part reflects the main idea involved. The same 
general pattern of authoritarianism can be seen 
in the contemporary organization of the na- 
tion’s armed forces, the organization of many 
of its industrial and financial corporations, 
several governmental agencies, and numerous 
institutions of higher education 
in many families 
Oversimplification of 


as well as 


authoritarian 


Framework Affecting School Administra- 
tion. When authoritarianism is part and 
parcel of our culture in the numerous respects 
noted, with the historical background and 
prominence in individual personality that have 
been noted, one should not be surprised at 
the authoritarian practices of many 
school administrators. 
norance, 


public 
A combination of ig- 
fears, dependence, ambitions, and 
tradition on the part of the teaching staff and 
of the general community constitute the set 
ting in which any authoritarianism of the ad- 
ministrator must function. The social psy 
chology of authoritarianism therefore seems 
to be the same — regardless of degree, whether 
in American school administration or in Hit- 
ler’s military dictatorship 

The idea that authoritarianism in publi: 
school administration is a personal matter 
confined mainly to the personalities and prac- 
tices of individual administrators, greatly 
oversimplifies the situation. Individual admin- 
istrators who have a comprehensive under- 
standing of the nature of authoritarianism, and 
of how it is functioning in their own com 
munities, can do much as leaders to modifs 
conditions. However, the net accomplishment 
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in the long run will be greatest if they 
realize that the teaching staff and the general 
attitude of the community must be carried 
along in each step of advance. The process in 
school operation of sharing authority with par- 
ents, teachers, and pupils, must be accom- 
panied by a development of the capacity and 
willingness of these groups to. carry 
responsibility. 

If a community insists rigidly on holding 
a school administrator personally responsible 
for every aspect of the school program, one 
would expect to find a school program which 
functions at a safe distance within the limits 
of the status quo and an administrative prac- 
tice in which there is little sharing of authority 
between the administrator and others. It is 
always possible for an experiment to turn out 
unfavorably. Hence if a community is to make 
educational progress through experimentation 
the community as a whole should be willing 
to study its problems so that it is able to 
contribute to setting up a promising experi- 
ment and should share either credit or re 
sponsibility for the outcome. 

Democratic Operation Demands Broad 
Understanding and Insight. From what has 
been said it should be apparent that one needs 
to know more in order to act democratically 
than to act in an authoritarian way — in 
school administration or elsewhere. Probably 
there are some administrators who have a 
fairly comprehensive understanding of demo- 
cratic philosophy and practice but who never- 
theless choose the authoritarian way — because 
it is easier and demands less moral courage. 
However, the more generous and probably the 
more justifiable interpretation is to say that 
most authoritarianism among school adminis- 
trators is due to ignorance — the administra- 
tors do not know what democratic principles 
would mean if applied to specific situations 
within their jurisdictions or know how to set 
up the machinery for translating principles 
into practices 

Prominent among the limitations of many 
administrators is the absence of any well- 
developed philosophy of democratic social 
values —i.e., what things in life are most 
important for human beings, in what ways 
these things or values are more clearly woven 
into some types of community organization 
and practice than into other types, and how 
a school program does or can contribute to 
strengthening these values. This limitation is 
partly a result of the fact that in their aca- 
demic and professional education a large per- 
centage of school administrators have never 
had a systematic course or comparable educa- 
tion concerning the basic philosophy of a 
democratic society — or concerning the role 
of a school system in that kind of society. 

Many of our supervising principals, particu- 
larly in small schools, have reached their 
present jobs through such avenues as athletic 
coaching or teaching vocational subjects — 
with a preparation that emphasized facts and 
skills which seemed to have “immediate usa- 

bility,” and with little attention to the long- 
run values of those or other learnings. The 
educational preparation of numerous other 
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principals has emphasized the “chores” and 
the bookkeeping aspects of administration 
likewise with little net outcome concerning 
social or philosophical understanding of a dem- 
ocratic society and its school system. 

One result of the situation described is the 
inability of many principals to offer any basic 
social justification of the educational pro- 
grams of their schools. Hence during times of 
economic boom they succumb to the general 
psychology of expansion, and during economic 
stringency they are unable to differentiate be- 
tween boom-time fads or frills and a_ basi 
educational program for a democratic society 

the ax then falls promiscuously, but 
ruthlessly. 

Unless a principal has a clear conception 
of what a school in his type of community 
ought to do, he will not be able to contribute 
intelligently to the planning or equipping of 
a school building, to evaluating or reorganizing 
a curriculum, to determining the segments of 
the total community population which the 
school should serve or the ways of serving 
them, or to estimating the proportion of the 
community’s resources which might legiti- 
mately be devoted to education in comparison 
with other community needs. Neither will he 
be able to secure the wholehearted co-operation 
of faculty members or of school patrons, or 
find ways to enable high school students to 
participate in determining the curriculum or 
to share in other important aspects of running 
the school — rather than merely turning over 
to them certain disciplinary and housekeeping 
duties. As suggested earlier, conception with- 
out implementing know-how is inadequate - 
but implementation of sporadic fragments 
without basic social integration, will consume 
funds and perhaps contribute to a passing 








show, but it will never result in a constructive 
and defensible educational program. 

For further illustration, perhaps reference 
might be made to a few additional areas of 
student participation in school operation. 
Among areas in which students can develop 
into assuming major responsibility are: plan- 
ning school assemblies, arranging for school 
parties or for adult entertainments at school 
supervising school bus transportation, censor- 
ing poor sportsmanship at athletic events, ac- 
counting for funds at various school activities 
involving admission fees, connecting students 
with part-time jobs, acquainting new students 
with the school and its practices, conducting 
class meetings during short periods of teacher 
absence, securing attendance and participation 
of parents at PTA meetings, directing philan- 
thropic drives and other fund raising cam- 
paigns, discovering and eliminating reasons for 
student dropouts, and maintaining follow-up 
records on dropouts and graduates. 

It should be obvious that for a superin- 
tendent or principal to develop a school pro- 
gram including a wide range of activities based 
on student responsibility he would have to 
know more about social psychology, com- 
munity structure, and school organization, 
and would have to exercise more imagination 
and more integrative effort, than would be 
needed to maintain a lean authoritarian pro 
gram which included few if any such avenues 
of student responsibility and growth. It should 
also be obvious that the greater the extent to 
which the teaching staff is freed from routine 
responsibility connected with activities such 
as those described, the greater the amount of 
time and energy they should be able to devote 
to relating their teaching activities to the needs 


(Concluded on page 92) 








Children are always interesting when they are interested in work or 
play. These children are Americans enrolled in the school conducted 
for staff workers of the Standard Oil Company, at Port Jerome, France. 
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Indianapolis Seeks — 





The Community’s Role in 





| School Administration George Leamnson* 


An experiment in human relations currently 
is beirgg conducted by the Board of School 
Commissioners of the City of Indianapolis. Its 
success will not be known for some time, but 
the human relations engineers performing it 
are confident the results will live up to their 
fondest expectations: to bring all the resources 
of their community into the public education 
program. 

These engineers— members of the school 
board and their executives, led by Dr. H. L. 
Shibler, General Superintendent of Education 
— feel that the present trend in school ad- 
ministration definitely is toward broadening 
the base of operations. 

“Gone are the days when a school system 
can be operated from an ivory tower,” Dr. 
Shibler said in a recent address to an educa- 
tional fraternity. “Rapidly fading out of the 
American school scene is the administrator 
who operates from such a tower, admitting to 
his inner circle only members of his official 
family.” 

This echoes the sentiment of present board 
members who believe that activities of the 
administrator must not stop with them. The 
wise administrator ——the human engineer — 
must be concerned with his community so that 
his community will be concerned with the 
schools. The base of operations of school ad- 
ministration today must be as broad as the 
community itself, the board is convinced. 

The Indianapolis school board and the 
school administration thus have gone directly 
to the general public with a number of their 
problems and programs for advice and even- 
tual approval or rejection. These programs are 
interesting of themselves, but a review first 
of the thinking that underlies the decision to 
include as much of the community as pos- 
sible in school affairs may make them more 
meaningful. 


The Underlying Thought 


When people have the facts in any situa- 
tion and understand them, their decision on a 
course of action will be just and fair. If they 
do not have the facts— and this naturally 
bars understanding — they become suspicious, 
confused, and sometimes actually hostile to a 
public school — or any other — program. Thus 
they are ready to listen to any demagog that 
comes along. So, it is the task of an admin- 
istration to bare the facts to the public and 
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Relations, Indianapolis, Ind., 
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trust that Mr. and Mrs. Average American 
will face up to the responsibility, whatever it 
might be, and choose wisely. This will take 
courage, but it must be done. It’s a truly 
democratic way requiring extensive planning 
and a lot of hard work, but it will bring ex- 
cellent results in the long run. 

This may sound revolutionary in quarters 
where public programs traditionally are 
worked out behind closed doors and then are 
“railroaded” through “public” hearings with- 
out the public having a chance to say or do 
anything about them. In Indiana, where a 
grass roots movement to secure more “home 
rule” has been in progress for several years, 
the theory is catching on like a prairie fire. 

The general public never has been so much 
interested in the public schools as it is today. 
This is evidenced in many ways. The news- 
papers, for example, seek exclusive stories 
about the public schools because school news 
is headline news these days. The public is 
directing a searching gaze upon every phase 
of school operation. It is poking into areas it 
hitherto has not found interesting. And it has 
every right to do so, Indianapolis board mem- 
bers feel. 

“This makes it more imperative that we 
have the public feeling responsible for the 
schools — working for the schools as co- 
partners with school officials. Too often, the 
public has been on the outside of the school 
system, looking in. A situation of this kind 
breeds suspicion. We have to bring them in- 
side, where they can see things clearly for 
themselves,” Dr. Shibler maintains. 


Two-Way Communication 


“To bring them inside” is primarily a mat- 
ter of establishing lines of communications. 
The human relations engineer thus must con- 
cern himself with bringing together people with 
different backgrounds and finding for them a 
ground of common understanding. The first 
responsibility of the human engineer in school 
administration is to organize his school system 
and the people in his community so that they 
understand the system and what it is trying 
to do. Dr. Shibler and his assistants see their 
work as a double-headed problem: (a) bridg- 
ing the gap between the central administrative 
office and the classroom teacher and (5) es- 
tablishing rapport between the central office 
and the parent in the home. The Indianapolis 
staff looks at the problem in another light, 
also, seeing it as a matter of equipping people 


in the community so chey can be asked aad 
can answer back. “It’s important that we have 
many voices answering criticisms rather than 
just the one voice of the official family,” Dr. 
Shibler said recently. 

And the feeling in Indianapolis is that these 
many voices are going to be voices of author- 
ity, commanding respect for the school system. 
For the schools today are working with better 
educated parents than ever before. They 
“know the score” about school problems and 
can discuss them intelligently. The school ad- 
ministrator who shuts them out of his plan- 
ning not only lets a rich resource go unused, 
but actually insults their intelligence. 

This is all a matter of human relations, but 
it is also a matter of common sense, the board 
believes. Educators have been talking about 
democracy in the schools for so long that it 
is time to practice it. The general public is 
taking the educator at his word and demand- 
ing a more direct voice in the formulation of 
day-to-day school policies. Common sense 
dictates that the public should have this right 
and should become an integral part of the 
school program. In this world, locked in a 
struggle for control of men’s minds, the value 
of this program becomes even more evident. 
The forces opposing our way of life con- 
stantly are seeking a path into the thoughts 
of the average man. Therefore, the great 
American institution of the public schools must 
work hard to keep men’s minds allied in the 
cause for a free America and a free public 
school system. 


Developing Instructional Materials 


One of the first visible signs that the base 
of administrative operations in Indianapolis 
was being broadened was noted two years ago. 
Surveys had revealed that local high school 
students did not understand as well as they 
might have how the free enterprise system 
operated in the community. In looking for 
methods to strengthen instructional techniques 
in economics, Dr. Shibler hit upon the idea of 
producing locally the instructional aids the 
schools would need. But this appeared to be 
too large an undertaking for the instructional 
staff and too great a strain on the instruc- 
tional budget. Faced with this problem, Dr 
Shibler decided to go to the community for 
advice. 

A group of some thirty leaders of business, 
industry, labor, and education were called to- 
gether to discuss the matter of telling pupils 
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Dr. H. L. Shibler 
General Superintendent of 
Education 


the story of the city’s economic life. These 
leaders agreed that it was important that boys 
and girls realize what the work their fathers 
did daily meant to them; how it brought them 
food, clothing, shelter, and educational and 
cultural opportunities. Set up as an advisory 
committee the group prepared a plan to pro- 
vide curriculum material on various areas of 
business and industry in Indianapolis for use 
in grades 7 through 12. The program was 
titled “Indianapolis at Work.” 

The committee also secured private funds 
which enabled the school city to underwrite 
the expense outside the regular school budget. 
The group still is founctioning and currently 
is discussing plans to make the project a 
permanent part of the Indianapolis instruc- 
tional program. The school system was 
strengthened by the experience and gained 
support from many new quarters. It practiced 
the theory of utilizing community resources 
and reaped large dividends. 


Retail Merchants Give Help 


Last year, the Indianapolis schools used 
community resources in another way and, 
again, found the community more than willing 
to help. The schools went to retail merchants 
and outlined needs for instructional aids. Su- 
pervisors, consultants and teachers, concerned 
with curriculum building and seeking to make 
their pupils’ learning experience practical, 
found the merchants ready with many valuable 
ideas and suggestions. 

The co-operation resulted in arranging of 
field trips for pupils in which they visited 
retail stores to inspect merchandising tech- 
niques, hear lectures, view demonstrations, and 
discuss with merchants the story of the 
products they sell. In-store clinics also were 
set up and the businesses provided factual 
data for the schools, including motion pictures, 
slides, charts, booklets, and maps. Guidance 
personnel in the schools also profited by get- 
ting an insight into the retailers’ needs in 
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trained employees. What this means is that 
the retail merchants helped the instructional 
staff to find and use meaningful, up-to-date 
instructional materials for the educational 
program. Again, the community participated 
directly in school affairs and theory became 
practice. 


A Citizens’ Budget 


One of the revolutionary attempts to 
broaden the base of school operations in 
Indianapolis was made a few months ago 
when the school board established a Citizens’ 
Budget Study Committee of 225 members to 
help plan the school city’s budget for the 
coming year. In Indiana, this is a new de- 
parture. Traditionally, school budgets are 
readied, without publicity, over a period of 
months preceding public hearings on them. 
The public, thus, generally has been in the 
dark about details of anticipated spending. 
This year, however, this committee of citizens 
actually is building the budget. It is telling 
the board, for example, how much the city 
can afford to pay teachers, how many new 
classrooms can be built, and is deciding other 
vital issues. The board and its staff have made 
available to the committee the advance re- 
quests for funds from teachers and principals, 
the first time this has been done in Indi- 
anapolis. The committee considering the budget 
is made up of Parent-Teacher Association 
presidents; teachers; civic, industrial, business, 
labor, and professional leaders, and parents. 
It is representative of every taxpaying interest 
in the city and the decisions it is making will 
shape the board’s future financial actions. 

The Indianapolis school board is faced, as 
are most school boards, with a tremendous 
increase in school population. From all in- 
dications, this rising population will continue 
for the next ten to fifteen years, making fi- 
nancing of education a major problem. This 
board will have to spend millions of dollars 
for additional classrooms, equipment, supplies, 
and teachers. The general public will have to 
provide these millions through taxes. But be- 
fore taxpayers provide it, they will want to 
know that it is going to be used wisely. So 
the board feels it is essential that the com- 
munity decide, in advance, what is needed and 
what it can pay for. If taxpayers are called 
to help formulate the educational program, if 
they feel that it is their direct responsibility, 
they will act willingly when it is time to pay 
the cost of the program, whatever it might be. 
They will rightfully feel, that the schools are 
their schools and that the schools reflect their 
thinking. 


The Final Responsibility 


At first glance, it may appear that the board 
and the superintendent have run away from 
their responsibility for making major deci- 
sions. But this is not the case. The officials 
still will be making the decisions in the final 
analysis. But these decisions will better meet 
the needs of the public, because the public 
will have had a hand in shaping them. 

Also in progress is appraisal by the com- 








Grier M. Shotwell 


President, Indianapolis Board of 
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munity of a tentative “educational platform” 
for the Indianapolis public schools. Probably 
more persons, numbered in tens of thousands, 
are involved directly in this activity than in 
any other of the many by which the schools’ 
operations base is being broadened. The tenta- 
tive platform, written by Dr. Shibler, definitely 
establishes educational policies for the schools 
It is based primarily on an educational plat- 
form developed in 1951 by superintendents in 
cities of over 200,000 population in this 
country and Canada. Dr. Shibler participated 
in this development and the Indianapolis staff 
contributed research to the over-all study 
made before the drafting of the national plat- 
form started. 

Parents and teachers are evaluating this 
tentative platform in study groups. They are 
arriving at a common understanding of its 
provisions. As they study the platform, they 
are submitting recommendations to the super- 
intendent’s office. The fate of the document 
will depend on what the majority of these 
groups recommends. It will be presented to 
the board to incorporate changes recom- 
mended by the public. The public will have 
had a chance to judge in advance the merits 
of action the board proposed to take. 

This method of operation, bringing the 
people directly into the planning of school pro- 
grams, has been used also in the development 
of report cards, selection of textbooks, de- 
velopment of curriculum, designing and build- 
ing of school buildings, and the founding of 
centers for gifted children. It will be used in 
other situations and, it is hoped, will result 
in setting up several permanent citizens’ groups 
to guide administrative actions. 


Implications of the Plan 


The type of administration used in Indi- 
anapolis has many implications for future 
school board members, administrators of the 
“old school,” teachers working to get into the 
administrative field, and students training to 
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become teachers or administrators. Integrating 
the public school system into the vitals of the 
community is inevitable, Indianapolis admin- 
istrators believe. This always has been done 
to some extent, but not at the stepped-up pace 
evident in Indianapolis. 

It will require that future teachers as well 
as administrators have a thorough understand- 
ing of human relations. “Teachers no longer 
can feel that it is their sole responsibility to 
secure themselves in a classroom with a group 
of children and teach reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and let the rest of the world go 
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by,” Dr. Shibler asserted in his remarks to 
the educational fraternity mentioned earlier. 
Teachers must equip themselves to work as 
effectively with mature persons as with chil- 
dren if they want to survive in the educa- 
tional world of the future. 

Board of education members will have to 
consult directly with the public they represent. 
They and their executives will have to draw 
more and more on the brains of industry, busi- 
ness, and the professions, as well as on the 
total resources of their communities. The 
public has begun to demand this type of op- 





eration, and the board member who ignores 
the demand and acts on his own will meet 
with vociferous opposition from a well-edu- 
cated, articulate clientele who want to take 
an active part in school operation. 

Public school administrators have a golden 
opportunity to put this developing human re- 
lations concept into practice in their own com- 
munities. It appears to be hard work, and it 
is, but in the long run it will bring them to 
the position of real community leadership they 
have sought and the public has every right to 
expect of them. 


The School Board and City Fiscal Agencies 


It has been said that history is a record 
of lessons from which governments may 
profit if they choose. 

Im like fashion, it might be claimed that 
court decisions relating to American public 
education furnish a record of lessons from 
which school boards might well profit. 
Doubly informative, in this latter regard, 
are cases where the litigants are a board of 
education and a local governmental unit 
or agency, since opinions in such cases will 
frequently clarify not only a specific issue 
of local school board operations, but also 
the relationship between the public educa- 
tion function of government and local gov- 
ernmental functions in general. 

An example of this type of case is illus- 
trated in an opinion handed down in the 
Supreme Court of New York on July 9, 
1952, 

This opinion presents a recent, authorita- 
tive judicial view of the relationship that 
should exist between the board of education 
of Syracuse (N. Y.), and the fiscal agencies 
of that city (with which the school district 
was coterminous). It also illustrates the 
deep conviction, now well established in 
America, that control of the public schools 
is to be kept close to the people, without 
the intervention of any general municipal 
body. Put differently, the opinion reiterated 
the belief that school administration, like 
the judiciary, is best kept separate from 
the other functions of local government. 

The opinion also demonstrated, to some 
extent, how the courts, when they attempt 
to discover and formulate general principles 
out of the maze of legislative enactment, 
play an important part in fixing the powers 
and duties of the various agencies con- 
cerned with public education, and thereby 
shape the pattern and structure of educa- 
tion within a state. 


*J. J. Ferris High School, Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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Stephen F. Roach, Ph.D.* 


A Pertinent Case 

In this case,’ the facts showed that, in 
compliance with statute, the Syracuse board 
of education had prepared and filed with 
the appropriate city authorities an itemized 
estimate of the educational funds needed 
for the 1951 fiscal year. This estimate was 
approved by the city Board of Estimate, 
and then adopted by the Common Council 
as part of the 1951 city budget. 

Also in accordance with an existing legis- 
lative mandate, the school board had filed 
schedules of teacher salaries to be effective 
July 1, 1951. These schedules showed the 
mandated teacher salaries and increments, 
as required by law, together with certain 
nonmandated salaries and increments for 
85 teachers not covered by the legislative 
mandate. The salary schedules showed an 
increment of $500 for both groups of 
teachers. 

Starting with July, 1951, the board of 
education certified to the city auditor 
(King) its monthly payroll, based on these 
salary schedules. Included thereon, there- 
fore, were the $500 increments for both 
groups of teachers. The city auditor issued 
warrants for all the payroll amounts ex- 
cepting the nonmandated increments. 

In August, 1951, in accord with previ- 
ously established practice, the board of 
education requested the city Board of 
Estimate to transfer some unexpended ap- 
propriated school funds so as to make these 
funds readily available, for board of educa- 
tion use. The requested transfer was made, 
except as to funds to cover the salary in- 
creases for the 85 nonmandated teachers. 

The facts also showed that at all times 
there was an unexpended over-all balance 
of appropriated school funds in the 1951 


1Bd. of Ed. of City of Syracuse v. King, cited as 114 
N.Y.S. 2d 329. 


city budget, sufficient to pay the requested 
increments, as well as all other certified 
board of education obligations and require- 
ments. 

In view of the refusal of the auditor to 
issue the disputed warrants the school 
board brought suit to compel compliance, 
claiming that: 

1. So long as it kept within the total 
amount appropriated for its use in the city 
budget as adopted, the board of education 
had the sole right to fix the salaries of 
board employees; and 

2. Neither the auditor nor the city 
Board of Estimate had any control or au- 
thority over board expenditures, provided 
the money was spent for educational pur- 
poses and did not exceed the appropriation. 

On the other hand, King contended that, 
as city auditor, he was not permitted to 
issue the disputed warrants, because: (1) 
The amounts of the nonmandated incre- 
ments did not appear by line item in the 
estimate or in the city budget, as was re- 
quired of city agencies by the charter. 
(2) No transfer of funds to this specific 
item had been approved by the city Board 
of Estimate. (3) The city Board of 
Estimate had the authority it was exercis- 
ing over these educational funds, in view 
of the statutory provision which granted it 
permission to “increase, diminish, or reject 
any item contained in the estimate” sub- 
mitted to it by the board of education. 
King then went on: “If the plaintiff is cor- 
rect in its construction of the law, then 
[the board of education] is for all intents 
and purposes fiscally independent of the 
city of Syracuse, once its budget had been 
approved by the Common Council.” 


The Issues 


From the foregoing, it will be evident 
that the specific issue in this case could be 
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stated: What is the authority and duty of 
the city auditor with regard to the issuance 
of warrants, upon unexpended appropriated 
board of education funds, for the payment 
of teachers’ salary increases other than 
those made mandatory by legislative 
action? 

It will be noted that, in reviewing this 
specific issue, the court would also be con- 
sidering the broader issue: What fiscal re- 
lationship should exist between a “fiscally 
independent” city board of education and 
its coterminous municipality? 


The Court Findings 


The court held: “The defendant’s con- 
clusion as to the fiscal independence of the 
Board of Education, once its budget had 
been adopted and the money appropriated, 
is correct, not only by virtue of the statutes 
but in accordance with the plan and policy 
of the State to remove educational matters 
and finances from the welter of policies and 
politics necessarily inherent in the admin- 
istration of a city and its several depart- 
ments.” 

It commented that the fallacy of the 
defendant’s position seemed to be that he 
supposed the board of education to be a 
city department, in the same category as 
the fire or police departments, whereas, by 
statute, the Syracuse board of education 
was to operate as a separate body cor- 
porate, independent of the city except for 
the approval of its yearly estimate, and the 
incorporation of the approved estimate into 
the city budget. 

To the auditor’s first contention, the 
court then answered; “Whether an expendi- 
ture duly . . . certified by the Board of 
Education appears by line item in the esti- 
mate or the budget is immaterial 
[since] the funds in the hands of the city 
treasurer to the credit of the Board of 
Education . . . are not public money in the 
sense used in the charter.” To the related 
claim that the city charter made a city 
agency of the board of education, and hence 
permitted the city Board of Estimate to 
fix the compensation of school board em- 
ployees, the court also denied merit; point- 
ing out that charter provisions applying to 
city departments, officers, and employees 
had “no force or effect as to the funds in 
the hands of the city treasurer to the credit 
of the Board of Education.” 

To the second contention, the court re- 
plied: “The Board of Education has sole 
authority to disburse the funds appro- 
priated and set off for its use upon orders 
drawn upon the. . . fiscal officers of the 
city.” 

With regard to the third contention, the 
court agreed that educational needs were 
to be balanced with the needs of the police 
and fire departments and other city agen- 
cies, and therefore, ‘that the annual school 
board estimate was to be studied and dis- 
cussed in relation to the total city budget. 
But, it added: “Such estimate is informa- 
tional and tentative, and the Board of Esti- 
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mate may diminish or reject any item 
therein. Such rejection or diminution re- 
duces the total appropriation for educa- 
tional purposes. That, however, is the ex- 
tent of the authority of the Board of 
Estimate. Its reduction is in the gross 
amount of the appropriation. . . . Once the 
budget is adopted, and the educational 
moneys set off to the board of education 
... there is no further duty or responsibil- 
ity or authority in the Board of Estimate 
over the educational funds. How, when, 
and in what amounts these funds are dis- 
bursed is solely the prerogative and respon- 
sibility of the Board of Education, so long 
as they are spent for the educational pur- 
poses appropriated and within the limits of 
the appropriation.” 

The opinion then noted that if King’s 
contentions were to be the rule, the auditor 
or the Board of Estimate would be admin- 
istering public education, instead of the 
board of education. Changes in personnel 
and in salaries, it held, “would then be 
under the control of an officer or body to 
whom .. . the legislature had delegated 
no such authority and control. Such a rule 
would be contrary to the public policy of 
the state for many years.” 

Therewith, the court returned a unani- 
mous judgment in favor of the board of 
education and held that it was the auditor’s 
duty to issue the disputed warrants. 
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Doubly Honored 


Charles D. Evans has been an effective 
member of the Ottumwa, Iowa, board of 
education for 39 years and 6 months. A 
new junior high school building has been 
named in his honor. On the opening day 
Mr. Evans was further honored with the 
privilege of raising the school flag for the 
first time. — Photo, Courier, Ottumwa 








Significance of Case 


The significance of this case for school 
boards appears to be threefold. 

Firstly, the broad, general principle that 
the school district is a subdivision of the 
state itself, and not an agent of the city or 
county — unless so specified by statute — 
still remains inviolate. The constitutional 
or legislative grants of general powers made 
to local boards set them up as distinct and 
sovereign governmental bodies. Whether a 
school district is coterminous with some 
unit of local government, or lies entirely 
within, or partly outside that unit, has no 
effect on their fundamental, organic rela- 
tionship. Both are functions and branches 
of state government, and both are answer- 
able only to that government. Neither, 
therefore, is an agency of the other. 

Secondly, it would apear that the courts 
will continue to insist that whatever power 
a governmental agency has over education 
must be specifically delineated in appro- 
priate legislation. No agency of local gov- 
ernment will be considered to possess the 
inherent authority to assume control over 
public school affairs. 

Thirdly, certain specific judicial prin- 
ciples would appear to have been spelled 
out: 

a) The board of education is not a de- 
partment or agency of the local govern- 
mental unit; nor are board personnel to be 
considered as officers or employees of that 
unit. 

6) The board of education operates as a 
separate body corporate, independent of 
the local governing unit. The relation of 
principal and agent, as between the local 
unit and the board of education, does not 
exist, 

c) Once funds are appropriated and set 
aside for its use in the Syracuse city 
budget, the board of education has sole 
control over how, when, and in what 
amounts these funds are disbursed, pro- 
vided only that the expenditures are for 
educational purposes, and do not exceed 
the appropriation. This is so, not only by 
legislative mandate, but also by virtue of 
long expressed public policy in New York 
State. 

d) Board of education funds, though 
they may be in the hands of fiscal agents 
of the local governmental unit, are not 
“public moneys” in the sense that they are 
subject to the control of such fiscal agents. 

e) The statutory authority of the Syra- 
cuse Board of Estimate “to increase, de- 
crease, or reject” board of education esti- 
mates of the amounts to be appropriated 
for educational purposes, is limited to the 
gross amount in such estimates. 

While it must be remembered that the 
foregoing opinions carry the force and 
effect of law only in certain jurisdictions in 
New York State, their persuasive effect on 
analogous litigation in other jurisdictions 
should not be overlooked. 













































































































































































































































































































































A Successful Youth Center — 








Shorewood’s Facilities for Recreation 
T. J. Jenson* and J. D. Logsdon ** 


Providing for recreational needs of youth 
appears to be an increasing concern to 
many local school systems. In attempting 
to arrive at a solution for this problem it 
is important that the total educational pro- 
gram be given consideration. Youth needs 
involve such matters as preparation for the 
world of work, training for active citizen- 
hip, preparation for advanced training and 
education, and assisting in the preparation 
for happy, successful living and the whole- 
some use of leisure. 

Phe current concept of a balanced educa- 
tional program makes it necessary to give 
attention to the social and recreational op- 
portunities provided young people. This 
story is a brief presentation of how one 
community set about to provide facilities 
for these activities 

Shorewood is a_ residential suburb in 
Milwaukee County, Wis. For some time, 
this community has attempted to provide 
school facilities and programs to meet the 
needs of youth in our rapidly changing so- 
cial order. The board of school directors, 
the faculty, patrons, and students have 
attempted to maintain a continuous evalua- 
tion of the educational program in the 
village of about 18,000 people. 

Five years ago the school plant facilities 
were carefully studied for the purpose of 
determining future needs. After consider- 


*Superintendent of Schools, Shorewood, Wis 
**Principal, Shorewood High School 








The ice cream and soda bar provides attractive surroundings 
for light refreshments. 


able deliberation, it became apparent that 
the recreational and physical education 
facilities should be improved and aug- 
mented to provide more adequate social 
and recreational facilities for the youth 
of the community. Among the building 
proposals submitted to and approved by 
the voters was the Youth Center and Gym- 
nasium building pictured here. 








The main recreation room looking toward the dignified 
fireplace in the entrance lobby. 


Attractive Features 


The enthusiastic approval of the project 
by the voters was followed by much co- 
operative planning. Athletic coaches, 
teachers, administrators, parents, and stu- 
dents were given the opportunity to review 
projected plans and offer criticism and 
innovations. Noteworthy among the unique 





The gymnasium is fitted for physical education, 
games, and community play. 
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suggestions made were the following: (1) 
a large decorative fireplace in the youth 
center to lend atmosphere; (2) bowling 
alleys for use in physical education instruc- 
tion as well as recreation periods; (3) a 
modern dairy bar which students might 
patronize instead of the typical “hang- 
outs”; and (4) cloakroom facilities de- 
signed for both student and public usage. 

Construction of the building was com- 
pleted and the building was occupied No- 
vember 1, 1951. The building contains 
approximately 758,150 cubic feet. The total 
cost, with equipment, was $492,245.68. 
Some features of the building include: (1) 
a regulation basketball court with two 
regulation cross courts for practice when 
bleachers are folded; (2) fold-away bleach- 
ers accommodating 2250 spectators; (3) a 
built-in public-address system with multi- 
ple small-unit speakers in the ceiling; (4) 
dressing rooms for both visiting and home 
teams; (5) a recreation and game area; 
(6) a “Cozy Nook” with fireplace and 
television; (7) storage facilities; (8) four 
bowling alleys; (9) cloakroom space; (10) 
a kitchen; (11) a dairy bar; and (12) 
public lavatories. 


Management of Center 


A full-time recreation director has been 
employed by the school district. His respon- 
sibility is the co-ordination, planning, and 
administration of a program for full utiliza- 
tion of the facilities. Parents, teachers, 
administrators, and students were called 
upon again to assist in the development of 
a policy for the operation of the program. 
Opinionnaire and conference techniques 
were employed to gather ideas and infor- 
mation. National leaders in the field of 
recreation were polled on such matters as 
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the purpose of youth centers, program 
number of facilities, 
opening and closing hours, and plant usage 
by other than youth groups. 

The following policy statement on the 
operation of recreation facilities was de- activities, and secondly, to 
veloped co-operatively by the school ad- enter for the wholesome 
ministration and adopted by the board of 
school directors. 


The bowling alleys are used to utmost capacity after 
school and during the evening hours. 








The entrance lobby with its dignified fireplace and modern furniture 
has the attractive qualities of a fine club. 


PURPOS! 


through twelve 


SCHEDULING 


A Policy Structure for the Operation and The scheduling of the Youth Center shall be 
Function of The Shorewood Gymnasium, 


carefully supervised by the 





A corner in the widely used table 


game room. 























































































































Recreation, and Youth Center Building 














The purpose of the above named building is 
twofold; first, to provide additional gymnasium 
facilities for physical education and gymnasium 












































age residents of Shorewood 












































Activities in co-operation with the High School 

















Principal 
yroups 

scheduling of 
scheduling of non-youth groups, it shall be done 


Shorewood High School 
shall have priority in all 
the facilities 


students and 

matters ol 
In the event of any 
only on a week to week basis and in a manner 
so as not to interfere with the primary purposes 
of the facilities 
OPERATION AND SUPERVISION 

The operation and supervision of the Youth 
Center portion of the new building shall be the 
direct responsibility of the Director of Youth 
Activities who in turn shall be directly responsible 
to the High School Principal for this phase of his 
work as a department head in the High School 
All operations and functions shall follow the 
general policies prescribed by the Board of 
Education 

The operation and supervisicn of the new gym 
nasium area shall be the direct responsibility of 
the High School Principal in the same manner 


as any other classroom area 
Hours 
The Youth Center shall be open on school 


days each noon and after school until six o’clock 
with warning alarm at 5:45 on all days except 
Friday and Saturday when an agreed upon clos 
ing hour shall be established not later than 12 
o’clock p.m. The Youth Center will not be ex 
pected to compete with other regularly scheduled 
school activities. However, the Youth Center 
shall be open to accommodate those for whom 
no other activities are available 
Tue Bow ine ALLEYS 

The bowling alleys, for the time being, shall 
be operated after school on all days save Friday 
and Saturday when they shall be open in the 
evening, except when they are in direct conflict 
with the operation of some function in the Youth 
Center. Any general use of the alleys by adults is 
not looked upon with favor since we immediately 
place ourselves in competition with public alleys 
and under the general regulations of such publicly 
operated alleys 
SALES AND FINANCIAL PoLicres 

The operation of the bowling alleys and the 
refectory shall be self-sustaining. The Director of 
the Youth Center will be held responsible for 
these operations in accordance with accepted busi 
ness practices established by the Business Office 
Poticy Susyect To Revision AND Moprrication 

The operation of the Youth Center for the 
ensuing school year, 1951-52, shall be considered 
somewhat experimental. Experience thus gained 
will furnish information for further desirable 
revisions and modifications of the policies herein 
set forth. Suggestions from the Student Council, 
the Youth Center Council, the Social Chairman, 
Parent Advisory Groups, and the Professional 
Staff will be welcomed 


A Year’s Experience 


A successful year’s operation of the 
youth center facilities has demonstrated 
clearly the wisdom of the community in 
providing social and recreational exper- 
iences within the framework of the educa- 
tional program. 

The students of Shorewood High School 
have used this building before and after 
school hours, through lunch periods, and 
during designated evenings. Other youth of 
the village, of high school age and not 
enrolled in the school, have also been wel- 
come at the youth center. The influence of 
this development has been felt throughout 
the locality. 

The success of this community venture 
has not been due entirely to the excellence 
of the facilities. The Director of Recreation 
has made wise use of student and parent 
planning. The Youth Center Council, con- 
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sisting of elected representatives of the 
student body, has developed a set of rules 
designed to make efficient and proper use 
of the center and to insure high standards 
of conduct. Students are being used to 
assist in the management of the bowling 
alleys and in the operation of the dairy 
bar and game room. 

Student affairs sponsored in the Youth 
Center have included dances, mixers, re- 
ceptions, teas, and “after game” open 
houses. At times when the building has not 
been scheduled for use by students, parent 
groups nave been accommodated. Jt has 


When the Town Helps — 








been a splendid setting for open houses 
for school patrons, Parent Advisory Council 
meetings, parent auxiliary groups, and fac- 
ulty functions. 

For some years the motto of the Shore- 
wood schools has been “Good Schools 
Make Communities Better.” It was in this 
spirit that this development had its incep- 
tion. Citizens and students have demon- 
strated beyond any doubt their enthusiasm 
for the wholesome opportunity offered by 
this unique experiment in providing social 
and recreational experiences under school 
supervision. 


Bond Elections Can Be Carried! 


Coke Wood* 


When 


election 


almost every second school-bond 
and maximum tax-boost election is 
being defeated, it is the lucky school board 
that gets approval of a bond issue by the 
necessary two-thirds vote of the electorate. 
The Calaveras Union High School Board at 
San Andreas, Calif., not only faced the normal 
odds of voter rebellion to inflated prices and 
ever increasing local, state, and federal taxes, 
but it faced the additional handicap of hav- 
ing a school district where loyalty is divided 
with a neighboring school—the Bret Harte 
High School — where a large number of chil- 


*Member of the 
San Andreas, Calif 


Calaveras Union High School Board, 


Mr. Oliver Kenfield, principal of the 
Calaveras Union High School, has been 


the one individual most responsible 
for the recent school bond election. 





dren from the Calaveras district are being 
educated. The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that one of the elementary school 
districts, Copperopolis, had made two efforts 
in the past two years to withdraw from the 
Calaveras district and join the Bret Harte 
district. In spite of these seemingly over- 
whelming odds, the voters went to the polls 
and 76 per cent of them approved a bond 
issue for $550,000 to enlarge the school plant 
by six new classrooms, a music building, a 
swimming pool, and a new gymnasium 

This victory was even larger than the most 
optimistic member of the board dared pre- 
dict. The bond election had been postponed 
eight months so that the county as a whole 
could vote on the question of a unified school 
district for all of Calaveras County. In this 
election the voters, for the second time in 
two years, turned down the plan by a two- 
to-one vote. Following these two defeats, some 
members of the board despaired of getting the 
voters to approve any plan for improving the 
schools of the district, especially if an increase 
in the tax levy was involved. However, when 
the board canvassed the votes of the bond 
election, they learned that every elementary 
district had voted a majority for the bonds 
except Copperopolis, Murphys, and Avery. In 
these districts most of the pupils attend the 
Bret Harte High School in the neighboring 
town of Angels Camp. Two of the districts, 
Campo and Esmeralda, voted unani- 
mously for the bonds. Even in Avery and 
Murphys tke vote against the bond issue was 
lighter than expected. The total vote was 1405 
for and 434 against, giving a favorable vote 
of more than three to one. 


Seco 


While Calaveras was winning this bond 
election, the neighboring school districts of 
Oakdale, Ripon, Acampo, French Camp, and 


Stockton Unified were losing elections for tax 
increases or bond issues. 
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No Magic Formula Used 


The Calaveras school board has no magic 
formula for winning a bond election, but a 
listing of the plan of organization and the 
techniques used may be of help to some 
other school board. 

Probably the most important factor in the 
success of the campaign was the hard work 
and continuous effort of all interested, the 
students, faculty, administration, school board, 
and the Parent-Teacher With- 
out this enthusiastic co-operation the bond 
issue would not have had a chance. The one 
individual most responsible for the erganiza- 
tion of the campaign ard for maintaining the 
enthusiasm was Oliver Kenfield, principal of 
the high school. He deserves a large portion 
of the credit for the success of the campaign. 

Although the school board and school ad- 
ministration had been telling the voters at 
every opportunity that a building program 
was badly needed, it was not until a meeting 
with some fifty representatives of the heavy 
taxpayers was held that the campaign was 
formally launched. At this dinner meeting, 
prepared by the Homemaking Department of 
the high school, an effort was made to ac- 
quaint the group with the problem — the need 
and the cost. The evidence was presented on 
a mimeographed sheet and discussed in de- 
tail. Copies of the architect’s plans for the 
buildings and the expected cost of construc- 
tion were also presented. The board was 
greatly encouraged by the enthusiastic and 
unanimous endorsement of the program by 
this conservative group, and this endorsement 
proved to be a vital factor in 
success. 


Associations, 


achieving 


A Quick Campaign 

The publicity campaign was confined to a 
short but concentrated period of one month. 
During this time mimeographed material was 
sent home with the pupils, giving facts as 
to crowded conditions and obsolete buildings, 
anticipated future enrollment, and the main 
points in the cost and manner of financing 
the campaign. Articles were carried in all the 
local newspapers presenting the problems in 
question and answer form in an effort to 
break the material down so that it could be 
readily understood. The principal and mem- 
bers of the school board attended meetings 
of civic groups and clubs, explaining the is- 
sues. Members of the school board attempted 
to make contacts with all influential voters in 
the respective districts and persuade them to 
support the bond issue. This personal work 
is very effective in a rural area. Other devices 
successfully used were the putting in of win- 
dow displays, tagging door knobs, and plac- 
ing bumper posters on all possible cars. On 
the day of the election a concentrated effort 
was made to get the voters to the polls by 
members of the Parent-Teacher Associations 
in the different elementary districts and by 
members of the faculty of the high school 
using their own cars. Teachers were able to 
leave early as a minimum day was declared. 
This fine support and 


co-operation was in- 
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The main classroom building the Calaveras Union High School erected 
in 1928 has been modernized inside from time to time. Built for 
150 pupils it now accommodates 325 children. 


valuable. The high school band loaded 
onto school busses, carrying posters urging 
voters to support the bond It played 
brief concerts in all the larger sections of the 
district. When the returns of the election be- 
gan to come in and it was clear that the bonds 
would carry by a large majority, the students 
who had worked hard for the campaign cele- 
brated as if they had defeated a bitter rival 
in an athletic contest 


was 


issue 


Fifteen Success Elements 

There is little that is different in the meth- 
ods used by the Calaveras High School board 
from those used in other campaigns, but the 
organization and timing was good and the 
effort and enthusiasm of all those vitally in- 
terested excellent. A summary of the 
methods used may be of help to other school 
boards. In the following fifteen points are 
summarized the procedures for conducting a 
successful school-bond campaign in a 
area. 

1. Decide on your present and _ future 
needs by personal consultation with the State 
Department of Education officials, teachers, 
and parents. 

2. Enlist the services of a good architect to 
prepare preliminary sketches and approximate 


costs 


was 


rural 


3. Condition the public 
the school before a 


as to the needs of 
bond issue is even men- 
tioned. This can be done through the press, 
the PTA, public gatherings, and by the pupils 
themselves. The time to start is when people 
begin to ask questions about school needs 

4. Be sure to know exactly what is needed 
and wanted and be prepared with facts and 
figures to defend the position taken 





5. Just before launching the campaign, se- 
lect some fifty or more of the biggest tax- 
payers and influential people and invite them 
to a dinner at the school, which has been 
prepared and served by the Homemaking De- 
partment. Considerable care should be taken 
in selecting these people. Do not send out 
written invitations. One board member and 
the administrator should call on each selected 
guest personally and invite him to the dinner, 
informing him that the reason for the dinner 
is to discuss the present school crisis. 

6. Before the dinner take each guest on a 
tour of the buildings, pointing out the weak 
spots and crowded conditions. 

7. Following the dinner have the president 
or clerk of the board present the problems 
confronting the school and outline the pro 
posed solution. After this presentation, dis- 
tribute copies of the talk to each member 
present and throw the meeting open for dis- 
cussion. Approval of this group is very vital 

8. Launch the campaign immediately fol- 
lowing this meeting, giving it all the publicity 
possible. 


Parents and Pupils Help 

9. Make contacts with every organization 
in the district in an effort to enlist their 
support. Concentrate especially on the par- 
ents 

10. Use the students in the school a great 
deal. Don’t rely on public meetings and news- 
papers, although these should be used to the 
fullest. At least once a week send out a short 
concise mimeographed sheet, than 
page, giving facts on the campaign. Or 
ganize the pupils into groups and have the 


not more 


one 


(Concluded on page 91) 


































































































































































































































































































































Also Have 


School Building 


Problems 


N. L. Engelhardt, Sr. 


Many small communities are, today, ex- 
periencing school building problems very 
different from those of the past. Among such 
communities, the situations, which are some 
what similar, run about like this 

1. The small community is no longer show- 
ing the growth patterns it did formerly. In- 
stead of a steady, normal trend, growth today 
comes by spurts 

2. The future is less predictable. In small 
communities, groups of houses, rather than 
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They 
placed on comparatively small lots, their erec- 
tion following no known schedule except the 









Map 2. Easton is the center of a rapidly expanding population. 
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pleasure of those who make new real estate 
divisions 

3. The decentralization of urban centers 
tends to create new problems in the small 
community into which the urbanites move 

4. The small communities have advanced 
as far as they can with a limited community 
plan and are discovering that, as a result of 
new growth, some of their problems assume 
major proportions. 

5. It may also be true that leadership in 
community planning, although existent, has 
been slow to emerge and is only now, under 
pressure of recent developments, beginning t 
assume the role for which it is fitted. 

6. Schools with small enrollments frequently 
face no major difficulty. New homes, how 
ever, bring new children, and, with many 
pupils in all age groups, the school problems 
mount. 


) 


Easton’s Population Problem 


Easton, Conn., is one of the small popula 
tion centers where new school problems are 
coming to the fore. Being a New England 
town, Easton has gone its own way independ- 
ently. With pride, it traces the continuity of 
free education in the town from 1781 to the 
present day. Easton’s population, 2165 in 
1950, has more than doubled in two decades, 
and the first two years of this decade auger 
for a continued rapid growth. School problems 
multiply with such extensive population 
changes. 

Easton, as shown in Map 1, contains ap- 
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Map 3. The shaded areas are the property of the Bridge- 
port Hydraulic Co.; the white areas, privately owned, 
are used mainly for residence purposes. 


proximately 28 square miles. Its neighboring 
city, Bridgeport, with a population of 159,000 
in 1950, covers approximately 17 square miles 
of land and water. This represents quite a con- 
trast in density. No one knows how long it 
will take before a more even distribution will 
emerge. Easton lies in an enviable location in 
a highly populated region. Map 2 shows its 
position, approximately 45 miles from metro- 
politan New York, with one of the nation’s 
superior parkways making for easy travel con- 
nections. Other highly populated urban cen- 
ters, such as Waterbury, New Haven, Nor- 
walk, and Danbury, are within easy motoring 
reach. Easton’s home sites, with all the ad- 
vantages of the New England rustic setting 
will increase in attractiveness. The automobile 
and the modern highway have not yet ex- 
pended their full impact on such small 
communities 

It is interesting to note that Easton con- 
tains and safeguards much land and water 
area of Bridgeport’s water supply. Map 3 
shows how 7443 of Easton’s 16,471 acres are 
devoted to this purpose. Thus, permanent 
assurance is given to the owners of the re- 
maining 9028 acres that the setting and sur- 
roundings of their property will continue to 
be attractive, with landscaping, expanses of 
water, and woodlands predominating — in 
evergreens 


The Zoning Control 
The town fathers of Easton, fully aware of 
the imminence of change for small communi- 
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ties, recognized that zoning regulations were 
essential for the protection of the character 
of the town. The aim of such regulations was 
stated as follows 

The Town of Easton is and has always 
been a residential and farming commun- 
ity, and it is the general purpose and 
intent of these regulations as amended 
to protect and preserve these general 
characteristics of the community in 
order to promote the health, safety, 
general welfare, and prosperity thereof. 
Map 4 indicates the two districts fixed by 
zoning regulations, District “A” and District 
“B.” The restrictions limit building in Dis- 
trict “A” to plots of 40,000 square feet, or 
slightly less than one acre. The large portion 
of the town falls in District “B,’ where no 
building may be erected on less than three 
acres 

District “A” contains approximately 63 
090,000 square feet, or 1446 acres. District 
“B” contains approximately 7582 acres. If a 
total saturation were reached for each dis 
trict, with certain nonresidential lands ex- 
cluded, the approximate number of families 
that could be provided for would be 


District “A” 900 
District “B” 1,769 
Total 2,669 families 


Of course, the years may witness changes 
in these restrictions. District “A” may be in- 
creased. If, under the present regulations, 7 
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Map 4. Land use. Areas “A” and “B” are privately 
owned and used mainly for residence purposes. 


per cent of residential saturation is attained, 
approximately 2000 families will be living in 
the charming Easton environment — thus 
created 


School Building Needs 

What will the future Easton need in the 
way of school buildings? At present, the 
school children who attend kindergarten 
through grade eight live in homes widely scat- 
tered throughout the community, as shown in 
Map 5. They fill the 18 classrooms and special 
rooms of the centrally located Samuel Staples 
School, named in honor of the man who 
pioneered the first free Easton school in 
1781. The present building will suffice for an 
extended period for the kindergarten and first 
six grades. In fact, it will serve well the kin 
dergarten and first eight grades for another 
short span of years. The building is a good 
one, although some of its special facilities 
must be improved through replacement or 
addition. But what about the secondary 
school ? 

At present, children in the ninth through 
twelfth grades attend junior high schools, high 
schools, or industrial-arts school in the neigh 
boring urban centers. Although this program 
may continue for a short time, it may then 
be discontinued. These nearby communities 
are being increasingly pressed to house ade- 
quately their own secondary school pupils 
This pressure will continue, with added em- 
phasis, until the early sixties. But Easton, like 
many other small communities, will probably 
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Map 5. Home location of pupils attending grades K-8. 


not, for a very long time, have enough stu 
dents to assure a well-rounded high school 
curriculum for itself, and a_ six-year high 


school for 300 pupils —the expected enroll- 
ment in grades seven through twelve in 1960 
61 — would be an expensive proposition. The 
wisest action would be for the community to 
invite other neighboring areas to join in this 
secondary school enterprise 


Easton’s Neighbors 


Map 6 shows Easton and neighboring com 


munities, with the percentages of population 


growth over the decade 1940-50. Easton has 
grown rapidly, but, because the population 
base is small, the percentage of growth is 


somewhat deceptive. The 
communities of 


Island 
Fairfield, and 
problems quite remote 

Communities in the 
quite similar 
less density of population and home 
development following the contemporary pat 
tern. The their secondary 
problems will come best and least expensively 
through mutual 


Long Shore 
Bridgeport, 
Westport have home 
those of E: 


tier 


from iston 


second have 


problems 
namely 


solution of school 


agreement upon joint 


community. It 


action 


Easton is an urban satellite 


has its own individual characteristics, but, in 
many aspects, its growth and school problems 
illustrate well what is happening to com 
munities of its class. The national urge to 
create homes “in the country” and to offer 
children the advantages of the sun and the 
out-of-doors will persist in multiplying the 
school problems of attractive small com 
munities like Easton. The end results will 


continue to be beneficial to home 
life in the nation.* 


and family 


*This article 1s based on a report of school building 
needs of Easton, Conn. by Engelhardt, Engelhardt and 
Leggett, Educational Consultants 
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Map 6. Easton and surrounding 
towns. Figures show percentage of 
population increase from 
1940 to 1950. 






Freedom of Speech 
and Consequence 


“T believe in freedom of speech but it gripes 
me to have a teacher try to choke his political 


thinking down my throat,” remarked a stu- 
dent contemptuously 

She continued, “He may be right, but his- 
tory records divided opinion, and I know 


teachers who do not share his thinking. In my 
opinion, they match his intellectual brilliancy.” 

This poses the question, “Does a teacher 
have the right to indoctrinate?” He does so 
long as he does not inculcate ideas that de- 
stroy faith in American constitutional gov- 
ernment, but 

If a teacher chooses to spin his own polit 
ical doctrines he should be fair enough to let 
students disagree without being resentful. If 
he elects to wish his political thinking on 
youth, he must be willing to accept the con 
sequence. Usually, this teacher cries to high 
heaven when his prejudicial views are chal 
lenged. He is being deprived of freedom of 
speech — so he says 

It has never been our opinion that the con 


stitutional guarantee of freedom of speech 
means freedom from consequence. When we 
touch a red-hot stove we get our fingers 


burned. If we choose to spin our own political 
theories, we should expect those who disagree 
to slug back even to the extent of recommend- 
ing that we find some other ‘place to in- 
doctrinate. 

In an ideal classroom situation the instruc- 
tor is a referee who encourages opinions pro 
and con, -tries to find all of them, weighs 
them, draws reasonable conclusions, and leaves 
inconclusive theories where he found them 
Above all, he insists on the right of students 
to draw their own conclusions. 

This method examines controversial 
in the light of truth. It is simple, practical 
enlightening, and acceptable to all except the 
most extreme partisans. 

It enables the teacher to 
and gives students a sane and sensible way 
to meet any problem. Common sense teaches 
that this is the best method and should be so 
universally practiced that any discussion of 
indoctrination would be purely academic. But 
sad to relate, inculcation of personal political 
theories represents government as “she” is 
taught 

Persistence in the use of this technique is 
nothing more than saying, “I am right, the 
world is wrong. Take me!” 

And this recalls Strickland Gilliland’s classic 
definition of egotism — as “an anesthetic 


issues 


impart wisdom 


pro 


vided by nature to relieve the pain of being 
a fool.” BricE DurRBIN 
rs 
SING “AMERICA” 
The New York City board of education has 


ordered that all elementary schools sing the fourth 


stanza of America as a means of strengthening 


adherence to the moral and spiritual values upon 
which our democracy is founded. The singing is 
required each morning in connection with th 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
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Street View, Alexander Graham Bell Junior High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma.— Black & West, Architects, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Proposals and Promises Fulfilled in 


Tulsa’s Alexander Graham Bell 





Junor igh School 


Charles C. Mason* and William F. Dunn ** 


Proud parents of some 900 boys and girls 
poured through the doors of the sparkling new 
Alexander Graham Bell junior high school on 
a Sunday afternoon last November to see for 
themselves the beautiful school home their 
sons and daughters had described in such 
glowing terms since the Bell opening in 
September 

The Tulsa public schools had never had 
such a brilliant open house opportunity tor 
American Education Week as was made pos- 
sible by the first public showing of the Bell 
junior high school in the fall of 1952. The 
dedication program, featuring the seven-mem- 
ber board of education, Superintendent Charles 
C. Mason and members of his staff, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, the students, and 
the architects and contractors, was appropri- 
ately fitting for such a modern, clean-cut, and 
functional school plant — acknowledged to be 
the result of good planning, design, and con- 
struction 

Citizens of Tulsa were justly proud of what 
was their first completely new junior high 
school plant in 25 years for it was built by 
farsighted citizens and their votes which ap- 
proved the bonds for Bell’s construction. They 


*Superintendent of Schools, Tulsa, Okla 


©*iivecter, Schesl-Commenity Relations Bebartment The dignified auditorium is used for community gatherings as 
Tulsa Public School well as school exercises. 
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View of a standard classroom fitted with movable seating, fluorescent 
lighting, and ample blackboard and tackboard space. 


gave their “Yes” vote by a majority of 23-1 
for the issuance of the bonds from which Bell 
funds came in September, 1950 

The board of education, the superintendent 
and his staff, supervisors of instruction, teach 
ers, the architects Black and West of Tulsa 

took the people’s order and filled it with a 
beautiful new school structure that serves the 
community in the tradition that Tulsans ex 
pect (and have unfailingly received) from 
their schools 

After the sale of the bonds, construction on 
Bell got under way in 1951 with a minimum 
of delay. For it was scheduled for opening in 
September, 1952, and would be badly needed 
to relieve overcrowding at two existing junior 
highs on Tulsa's east side 

Construction, under direction of the W. R 
Grimshaw company who had been awarded the 
general construction contract, was slowed 
somewhat by an unusual amount of summer 
rain in 1951 and plagued by a shortage of 
structural steel. The trying time passed, how 
ever, and work rushed toward completion with 
all concerned putting forth top effort to meet 
the fast-approaching school opening date 

The two east-side junior high schools men- 
tioned earlier contributed names for the new 
Bell student roster of eighth and ninth graders 
while several elementary schools in the Bell 
district prepared to send along the eager 
seventh graders 

More than 800 bovs and girls 
enrolled for Bell 

But, there was no accurate way to predict 
during the rush of summer days in 1952, the 
number of new-to-Tulsa boys and girls who 
would move into the Bell district as a result 


were pre 


42 


of new population brought in by the expanding 
production at the nearby Douglas Aircraft 
plant where busy workers are building jet 
bombers for the nation’s air arm 

Bell’s first nine weeks’ enrollment last fall 
totaled 933 boys and girls in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, and the newest junior 
high school in the Oil Capital of the World 
was taxed to the full capacity of its 95,000 
square feet floor space 


The inventor of the telephone is 
honored with a life-size bronze bust 
presented to the school by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company and employees. 


The January, 1951, issue of the ScHoor 
BoarpD JOURNAL carried an article giving a 
detailed description of a proposed junior high 
for Tulsa under the title, “A Junior High 
School That’s Functional Plus.” The pictures 
in this article are printed as evidence that the 
proposals have been more than fulfilled. There 
fore, we shall confine the following word 
picture of Alexander Graham Bell to some of 
the high points of interest, and add an invita 


The library is a dignified room beautifully finished and furnished. 
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All windows exposed to the play area are non-breakable Plexiglas. 
































Floor Plans, Alexander Graham Bell 

Junior High School, Tulsa, Okla- 

homa. Black & West, Architects, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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The woodworking and drawing shop provide the atmosphere of a fine factory. 


tion to those interested in more detailed de 
scription to write to Black & West architects 
Fulsa, Okla., or the Tulsa public schools 

he departments requiring service are al 
ranged so as to use the same loading dock 
ireas, separated from the playgrounds. These 
departments include shops, cafeteria, boiler 
ind custodian’s supply room. Gleaming 
separate gymnasiums for 
and metal 
swimming pool, and special classrooms tot 
and instrumental music add a twenty 
century splendor to the structure 

Administrative offices stretch to the right 
of the building's main entrance on Admiral 
boulevard. They include the principal's office 


room 
homemaking rooms 
and = girls shops, a 


DoVs wood 


vocal 


conterence mens 
and a nurse's room. The 
main section of classrooms is located on the 
northern part of the structure. They are 
equipped with sight-saving green chalkboards 
ind built-in filing 
drawers 

Che auditorium, also on the main floor, is 
the only one in the Tulsa system of nine junior 
high schools to be completely lighted arti 
ficially. Forced air ventilates the vast 

Phe two-room music department is located 
behind the and The 
vocal music room has tiered seats and ample 
space. The instrumental musi 
directly behind the vocal musi 
has access to the stage. This room has a semi 
circular tiered floor, and the rear wall is fitted 


the business office rooms 


ind women’s lounges 


metal storage closets ind 


room 


stage connecting to tt 


storage room 


room, also 


with Plexiglas windows that face the play 
ground ; 
Each of the two homemaking laboratories 


are equipped with unit kitchens 


The centrally located cafeteria seats 220. At 
one side of the room is a conveyor belt for 
transporting dishes to the mechanical dish- 


washer in the kitchen area 

The library, 30 by 90 feet, is centrally lo- 
cated on the second floor. A book repair room 
included 


and a conference room are 
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The speech room on the second floor is con 
plete with a small stage 

The building has a central low-pressure 
steam plant and a unit heating and ventilating 
system 

Reinforced concrete was 
and foundation walls. Light colored face brick 
was used in exterior walls, and corrugated 
asbestos panels for all spandrels between first 
and second story windows. The building has a 
structural steel frame, with trusses 
auditorium 

Specifications called for bar joist construc- 
tion with concrete siab overlay. Beneath is 
icoustical material secured to fireproof sheet 
rock. The shops and physical education rooms 
have poured gypsum roof with form board of 
acoustical material. Other roofs are of standard 
poured gypsum on sheet rock 

All ceilings are of acoustical material 

The building has poured concrete floors, with 
maple flooring overlay in the physical educa 
tion rooms, asphalt tile in the classrooms, and 
terrazzo in corridors, cafeteria, kitchen, and 
rest rooms 

Walls and ceilings are finished in light pastel 
colors. All wood finishes are natural 

All corridor walls to door height, all walls 
of the kitchen, the wainscot in dining room 
the main toilet rooms, locker rooms, and pool 
have structural glazed tile facing 

Windows are architecturally projected with 
hopper vents at the bottom. Where window 
guards or fly screens are required, double hung 
steel windows with hopper vents are used; and 
in swimming pool room, glass blocks have been 
installed 

The entire building is equipped with the 
latest and most efficient type of lighting fix 
tures 

Alexander Bell junior high school brings to 
nine the number of junior high schools in the 
Tulsa system, and the total number of schools 
to 56. A tenth junior high school has already 
been approved for the southeast section of 
Tulsa and will begin to take form during 1953 
Told of the urgent need for the southeast 
junior high school to care for oncoming stu- 


used for 


rootings 


over the 


Nh a 
x 


Every device for safety and permanent utility have been 
provided in the swimming pool. 
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Stainless steel and tile have been used generously in General view of the cafeteria looking toward the 
the finish of the kitchen and cafeteria. kitchen and serving counter. 















dents, in bulging elementary schools now, the contract will have been awarded for construc- Alexander Bell. Their fine job on the Bell 
citizens of the Tulsa district went to the polls tion of a new southeast junior high to be — building can be expected to be reflected in the 
in May, 1952, to approve authorization of a called the Thomas A. Edison junior high creation of another ‘functional plus’ junior 
$2,000,000 bond issue to finance its construc- — school high school plant for Tulsa by September, 
tion. Architects for the proposed Edison junior = 1954 

By the time this article on Bell appears, the — high are the same — Black and West — as for 














OAKLAND 
SCHOOL 


The School That Was Built 
to Fit an Educational 


Program 


George N. Wells* 


Long, low lines and plenty of air characterize the Oakland School. 











It is traditional for communities in America) who pay for the buildings —the adults who cation. In the past architects planned buildings 
to take pride in their public school buildings were in school some thirty, forty, or fifty years without consulting those who were to use 
It is also traditional for architects to plan ago. On the one hand “tradition of pride” is them. The result was that school buildings 


these buildings to obtain the approval of those © commendable, but on the other hand “tradi- were built. then educators had to fit programs 


into existing buildings 






*Superintendent of Schools, Bloomington, III tion in building” is stifling to progress in edu- 
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Upper left: the self-contained classroom is very much like a good home — a bright, cheerful and happy place. 
Upper right: running water and deep sink is provided in each classroom. Lower left: the community room 
serves aS a gymnasium, auditorium and meeting place for many groups. Lower right: five-year-olds have space 
and equipment suitable for the many activities in a large kindergarten wing of the building. 





Ample provisions are made for art work which ts an Adequate storage space is provided for large art and 
essential part of the curriculum. instructional materials. 
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Oakland School, Bloomington, Illinois. — Lundeen and Hilfinger, Architects and Engineers, Bloomington, 
Illinois. Light and sunshine through spacious windows bring cheerfulness to classrooms and corridors. 


Oakland School in Bloomington, Ill, was, 
planned in exactly the opposite manner. The 
planning of the educational program and teach- 
ing methods came first. The building was 
planned and constructed to fit the educational 
program. All the planning was a co-operative 
project. It was done by the superintendent, 
curriculum co-ordinator, and other members 
of the educational staff working with the su- 
perintendent of buildings and grounds and the 
staff of custodians and maintenance people, 
with the assistance of the architects, and the 
approval of the board of education. The archi- 
tects were Lundeen and Hilfinger and A 
Richard Williams 

Education has changed in response to the 
needs of the community — its children, youth 
and adults. With the extended use of school 
buildings as community centers, interest of 
the public in education has increased. In 
creased use of school buildings by the public 
has resulted in better public understanding of 
what the schools are trying to do. As a result 
irchitects and educators have been freed to 
plan together 

In general, architects and educators alike 
earnestly endeavored to provide simplicity 
flexibility, and adaptability in the Oakland 
elementary school. Since the school building 
must be adapted to use, the educational pro 
gram was determined before architectural 
drawings were made. Thus the building was 


planned to serve the educational program 
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Floor Plan, Oakland School, Bloomington, Illinois. — Lundeen and Hilfinger, Archi- 
tects and Engineers, Bloomington, Illinois. The building is located at the front end 
of a large wooded site which provides separate play areas for young and older children. 
The drive up to the front door is sufficiently wide to serve for 
parking some twenty cars. 
























rather than the program made to fit the build- 
ing. With increased building costs there was 
concern for design and materials that 
economical as well as functional 


were 
Today’s school building, one story high, is 
safer for children. Long, low lines and plenty 
of light and air characterize the Oakland 
School. The building reflects the belief that 
ittendance at school should be a pleasant ex 
perience. fherefore, an effort was made to 
provide an attractive but simple building 
Light and sunshine through spacious windows 
bring cheerfulness to classrooms, A variety of 
soft colors add to the attractiveness and cheer- 
fulness throughout the building. Special fea 
tures provide self-contained classrooms with 
toilet, lavatory, and drinking fountain in each 
classroom, for kindergarten through grade six 
\dequate storage space is provided for large 
art and instructional materials. The moveable 
blond furniture adapts itself to various learn 
ing situations sink 
and work space in each classroom provide for 
a variety of learning experiences under the 
supervision of a teacher. Five-year-olds have 
space and equipment suitable for their many 
ictivities in a large kindergarten wing of the 
building. Furniture, chalkboard, bulletin board, 
drinking fountain, and toilet facilities are 
scaled down to the size of the children. The 
self-contained classroom is very much like a 
good bright, cheerful, and happy 
large airy library-lounge provides 
space for small group meetings around the 
fireplace. It gives a 


Movable storage cabinets 


home a 


place A 


feeling of warmth, wel 
come, and informality 
Many school and community activities cen 


ter in the all-purpose room. Serving as gym 





lacy 
Bp. 





A large, airy library-lounge provides a place for group meetings 
around the fireplace. 


nasium, auditorium, and meeting place for 
many groups, it makes possible a well-rounded 
program of activities in the Oakland School 


and community. A lighted display case 
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Recreational reading as well as study is delightful under the 
surroundings provided in the Oakland School. 


at the 


entrance of each classroom advertises class 
interest and work. Other special features in 
clude: an adequately supplied health room 
with shower, a well-equipped kitchen adjacent 
to the community attractive green 
chalkboards, and opaque window shades in 


classrooms for audio-visual instruction 


room, 


An outside door to each classroom 
easy 


gives 
access to spacious play areas. In a 
natural among beautiful trees with 
seven acres of land, the Oakland School serves 
many learning, social, and recreational needs 
Since education should keep pace with 
modern living, the Oakland School was built 
as a “drive-in” 


setting 


The school, set well 
back from the street in a grove of trees with 


s¢ hool 


a circular drive all its own, is away from the 
noise and confusion of the street which helps 
relieve the tension of the complex society 

Here is the meeting place and recreational 
space for children and adults. The community) 
or all-purpose room reflects a belief about 
education in its relation to the community. If 
the school is to be successful and attain the 
objectives of modern education, the parents 
and other lay citizens must become involved 
by participation in planning and learning about 
the educational program. The schools must be 
an integral part of the immediate district 

In many Oakland School was 
planned to fit an educational program rather 
than the program made to fit the building 
Thus the building was planned because of 
what we in Bloomington, Hl., believe about 
education in the elementary school. In ap- 
pearance as well as in function, Oakland 
School is an asset to the community 


respects, 
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A “Hit 


and Run” Game 








The “hit and run” schedule of today’s high 
school is the nuniber one obstacle to educa- 
tional progress at that level. The rigidity pro- 
moted by short periods is out of harmony with 
current emphasis (both in and out of school) 
upon people as persons. It runs directly 
counter to the “whole child” philosophy and 
its implications. A cursory examination of 
periodical literature in secondary school ad- 
ministration shows that this problem has been 
rather generally recognized for at least thirty 
vears. At the same time, a further examination 
of the same literature shows that there has 
been comparatively little courageous experi- 
ment conducted in the field. We are blindly 
following the pattern of tradition. Administra- 
tors frequently express disappointment at the 
lack of flexibility and variety they find in 
teaching method. Yet administrators have 
clung tenaciously to a type of schedule which 
promotes rigidity and discourages flexibility, a 
schedule which reduces the opportunity for 
informality and variety. 


“Lengthened” Period No Answer 

The so-called, “lengthened” period, typically 
50 to 55 minutes, now in effect in a consider- 
able portion of the nation’s high schools, 
actually added, on the average, about 10 
minutes to the daily time allotment for such 
activities as English, mathematics, and history 
Courses in science, home economics, and shop, 
which had previously enjoyed double periods 
on a part or all of the days of the week, 
usually found their weekly, if not daily, time 
allotment reduced. Thus what we actually got 
was a “lengthened” period for some types of 
school activity and a shortened period for 
some other phases of the school’s work. What 
we got was a standardized period. The net 
result was a program of less flexibility, more 
straight-jacketed than it had been before. 
Nothing was helped or hurt very much because 
the net change was too slight. While school 
leaders have been bothered persistently by the 
shortcomings of traditional programming, only 
here and there have a few brave souls tried 
to do something about it. In widely scattered 
parts of the nation, in schools both small and 
large, administrators and teachers have car- 
ried on noble but isolated and little-noticed 
experiments with periods ranging up to a half 
day in length. More recently, the whole core- 
curriculum movement is to a marked degree 
an effort to solve the problems that rest 
primarily upon the time and other arithmetical 
factors 


*Instructor Secondar Educatior Peabody College, 


Nast ‘ Tenn 
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Nevertheless, the typical high school day 
throughout America is broken into six to nine 
parts, each ranging from 40 to 60 minutes in 
length. Although considerable logic can be 
brought to bear to show that such a schedule 
was educationally unsound 50 or 75 years ago, 
when the pattern was the same, it is even more 
seriously out of harmony with relatively mod- 
ern discoveries about the learning process 


Reasons Historical — Not Logical 


Suppose we should ask the representative 
high school principal: ““Why do you organize 
the high school day this way?” Would he find 
it easy to give logical and educationally sound 
reasons for it? Or would he abandon attempts 
at logical reason and admit that his school 
was simply following the pattern of tradition ? 
Of course, there are certain kinds of reasons 
for it. Let us look at some of them 

The chief reasons for such a school day 
program seem to be historical. In its early 
development, the public high school often 
found itself appearing in a community where 
there had been, and as a successor to, an 
academy. This same academy was often affili- 
ated with a college. The academy’s classes or 
a part of them were often taught by the same 
teachers who taught the college classes. Prac 
tical administration demanded that the acad- 
emy schedule conform to the college schedule 
The college schedule itself usually called for 
classes of something less than one hour in 
length. What then could be more natural than 
that the high school, in assuming the educa 
tional role formerly played by the academy 
should adopt its mechanics of organization 
as well? 

In areas where the relationship between the 
academy and the high school was remote or 
absent the newly established high school was 
influenced by the pattern of organization used 
in institutions of collegiate grade. In fact, the 
research of Leonard Koos and others has 
shown that the educational role of the early 
high school was often not clearly distinguish 
able from that of the college, neither in the 
area of curriculum nor in the quality of work 
done. For instance, the work done in high 
school chemistry in some places was equal o1 
superior to the work done in college chemistry 
in some other places. Furthermore, the flow 
of teachers and administrators from the high 
school ranks to the collegiate ranks and vice 
versa Was very common. All of this encouraged 
the high school to adopt the pattern of daily 
program common to the academy and the 
college 
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A third factor (closely related to the first 
and second) has tended to encourage the re 
tention of a relatively short class period, This 
is the rigidity induced by persistent attempts 
of colleges and accrediting associations to de 
fine learning experiences in terms of time 
blocks similar to those known to and employed 
by them. The “Carnegie unit” is perhaps the 
best example of the time-block “straight 
jacket.” In fairness to the accrediting associa 
tions it must be pointed out that they are now 
modifying their policies and recognizing other 
measures of the quantity and quality of high 
school work. In fairness it must be mentioned 
that an increasing number of colleges is 
courageously assuming the responsibility for 
classification of students. This pressure for the 
short period is becoming less operative 

A fourth factor which has literally de 
manded a short period has been the fact that 
a large number of the high school teachers of 
years past and some of those of today have 
been content to limit themselves to one of 
two types of teaching. In the first they imitate 
the college professor-lecturer and just “spout” 
all the time. In the second they imitate the 
Victorian elementary teacher, employing the 
traditional assign-study-recite-test pattern, In 
either case red-blooded teen agers (with no 
little justification) are unwilling to take more 
than 45 minutes of it without evident rebel 
lion. Inwardly, youngsters have always rebelled 
against such teaching 

A fifth factor impinges upon the preparation 
of high school teachers. Paul Mort, of Co- 
lumbia University, says he was licensed to 
teach about 15 subjects when he commenced 
to teach and that administrators were unwill 
ing to “trust the pupils with him for longer 
than 45 minutes.” A great majority of the 
earlier high schools were very small and each 
teacher taught three or four or all of the sub 
jects. The present writer can remember a 
two-year, one-teacher high school just seven 
miles from his Midwestern home only 30 years 
ago. Perhaps a few such schools still exist in 
some parts of the country. The periods had 
to be short to make his time go around. Fur 
thermore, if he was to teach five or more 
different subjects, it was asking plenty to ex- 
pect him to stay 45 minutes ahead of his 
pupils. Today most high schools are staffed 
with teachers who are thoroughly grounded in 
their subject matter and who teach in schools 
where their efforts are confined to one or two 
fields 

\ final factor which has tended to keep the 
class period short has been the constant ex- 
pansion of the student body and of activities 
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Student "A" employs a 
combination of the old 
and new schedules, 


Any combination of the 
old and new program 
may be used, 


NOTE: The new program 
assumes as much progress 
in academic subjects in 
one semester as the old 
provided in two semesters, 
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Student "B" employs a 
combination of the old 
and new schedules, 


Daily schedules for the lengthened high school period. 


carried on in the high school. The harassed 
administrator, having no other pattern to go 
by than that of having all pupi!. do every- 
thing all the time, has been hard driven to 
“find time’ for everything. Finally, he did 
look outside of school and note that children 
took music or dancing lessons only once or 
twice a week and went to Sunday School only 
once a week. Hence some patterns of alternate 
days have been developed and applied to 
physical education, chorus, band, orchestra, 
and the like. Even this scheduling device has 
been very slow to show up in the longer- 
existing areas of the curriculum. In all fairness 
to school administrators in general it must be 
stated that they have done well to find a 
place in the existing program for the new 
comer, considering the frequency of his ar- 
rival at many times during the past 60 years 
Finding a place to put everybody and meeting 
the pressures of added demands upon the 
school means that there has been little time 
for reflection and new designs in school or- 
ganization 


Transition From Short Period Easy 


Schools which now follow the 40- or 45- 
minute period, with double periods for such 
learning activities as shop, home economics, 
and science, will find it a little easier to move 
in the direction they ought to go than those 
schools which are now on a uniform 55- or 
60-minute period for all subjects, for their 
task would simply be, as a starter, that of 
giving more activities the benefit of a double 
period. If an 85- to 95-minute period or longer 
is a good thing for home economics, and most 


home economics people, as well as secondary 
education authorities, are agreed that it is, 
then why isn’t it a good thing for a class in 
English, where we try to provide the all- 
important skills of communication? Likewise, 
why isn’t it good for a social studies class, 
where we try to carry on activities that will 
make people good citizens? If it is good for 
sciences such as biology, chemistry, and phys- 
ics, why isn’t it good for activities by which 
we seek to develop the foundation of all 
science, those of mathematics? An accompany- 
ing diagram attempts to show how greater 
flexibility and larger time blocks for more 
subjects may be introduced into an eight- 
period day of 395 minutes. This diagram pre- 
supposes 45-minute single periods, 95-minute 
double periods and five-minute passing inter- 
vals. A second diagram shows the pattern for 
i nine-period, 400-minute day 


Advantages of Change Analyzed 


Why is the “hit and run” plan of organiz- 
ing the secondary school day inadequate to 
meet the needs of modern education? 

In the first place, this plan of organization 
has been artificial and unlifelike for educa- 
tional activity at any level. There is no place 
in real life where someone rings a bell every 
45 minutes and everybody in the business 
stops doing that which he is about and starts 
doing something entirely different. This may 
very well be one of the important reasons for 
the common complaint by employers against 
the inability of employees just out of school 
to rivet their energies and attention to the 
task which they are assigned, for ordinarily 


they must do the same thing for a half day 
at a time, more or less without interruption 
Of course, the work-a-day world doesn’t ring 
a bell every two hours, either, but by moving 
in that direction our program becomes more 
lifelike. Many businesses and industries have 
a program of training for young employees 
through which they wish to give such persons 
a variety of experiences. However, these firms 
do not try to give their employees all of the 
experiences in one day. The trainee works the 
first job continuously for at least a, few weeks 
before passing on to another type of experi- 
ence. The fallacy of piecemeal, fragmentary 
education has been recognized by a number 
of colleges, a most marked example being 
Hiram College, in northern Ohio, where the 
students study one subject at a time. This 
plan has been in force at Hiram for years 

In the second place, a great number of 
short periods results in loss of efficiency in 
the learning process. Not only is the propor 
tionate amount of time used for “passing” 
increased but the proportionate amount of 
time used to “get ready to begin” and the 
proportionate amount of time taken to “get 
ready to quit” is increased. In other words it 
takes the teacher just about as long to make 
an assignment for a 40-minute class as for a 
90-minute class. It takes just as long to “tool 
up” for a 40-minute session as for a 90-minute 
session. 

In the third place, we too often interrupt 
the class by the bell just about the time the 
pupils have become thoroughly interested and 
are ready to get hold of some real learning 
processes or to make genuine inquiry. The 
next day we must again start building interest 
from “scratch” and the whole process is frus- 
trating and discouraging. It is an oft-repeated 
truism that “it takes time to lear and it 
takes time to teach.”’ The short high school 
period doesn’t give pupils or teacher an 
honest-to-goodness chance to get going. Too 
large a portion of the time is spent “warming 
~.” 

In the fourth place, the longer period of 
85 minutes or more, provides an opportunity 
for the introduction of a variety of learning 
experiences not permitted by the short period 
For example, it is possible for many types of 
field trips to be made during a class’s own 
period and without interference with the rest 
of the school program. With the longer period 
it is possible to dispatch a student or a group 
of students whose special interest may have 
been excited, to the library or to others of the 
school’s resources, where a brief research may 
be carried on and the result brought back and 
reported to the class that same day. Greater 
interest is maintained when full advantage 
can be taken of the white heat generated by 
the intellectual curiosity of the moment 
whereas to wait until tomorrow often means 
that interest has faded. For the encouragement 
of extended reading in any area the longer 
period gives the teacher a much better chance 
to find the student’s interests and to bring 
him in contact with materials which are capa- 
ble of exciting his genuine interest and 
response 
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In the fifth place, the longer period gives 
greater encouragement to the development of 
group work, for two reasons. First, they have 
a better chance to become fully acquainted in 
terms of the subject area and consequently, 
to discover common interests. Secondly, the 
pupils have a longer time in which to get a 
project developed to the point where it will 
carry over into their out-of-school activities 
and manifest itself in get-to-gethers in the 
evening or on Saturday, a sure sign that learn- 
ing is real. Employers and many scientific 
studies repeatedly tell us that we need to do 
a better job of teaching people to work co- 
operatively in groups 

In the sixth place, the longer time block 
will give a school many of the advantages 
inherent in the core curriculum without calling 
for the major adjustments which are a neces- 
sary prerequisite to the core curriculum. True, 
some adjustments will have to be made, but 
by simply lengthening the period you can 
keep teachers in the field they know and in 
which they feel secure. You do not add to the 
problems by confounding the confusion. 
Further, should you so desire, you will be in 
a better position to move into the core cur- 
riculum at a later date, should ‘that be the 
desire of your school 

Finally, and perhaps most important, you 
give the teacher a chance to do a better job 
for individual people because she has only 
half as many of them. You don’t spread her 
efforts so thin. You reduce her clerical work: 


the time put on attendance, records, and re- 
ports. For example, the short-period English 
teacher meets six classes of 30 pupils each, 
a total of 180 pupils per day. And we educa- 
tors and administrators have long urged teach- 
ers to “know your pupils.” What chance has 
a teacher to know 180 pupils, particularly 
when she may have 180 different ones next 
semester? You can get just as much teaching 
done and better teaching done if you will di- 
vide that 180 into two groups of 90 each 
Give the first 90 to the same teacher, each ot 
three groups for two periods each. Let the 


* other 90 take their mathematics or social 


studies this semester and come back to her to 
get English next semester. A teacher has a rea- 
sonable chance to learn something significant 
about 90 pupils in a semester. She has a 
chance to deal with them as individuals — as 
people. At least she has a better chance than 
she had with 180. Besides, she now has only 
90 pupils to keep track of, to report on and 
about. She is more comfortable and emotion- 
ally prepared to do a better job for the 
“whole” child. 


Loss of Continuity? 


It may be argued that the continuity of 
learning will be disturbed by the omission 
of a “staple” like English for a semester. 
This can be answered by pointing out that 
the continuity of all subject-matter teaching 
is broken each summer. Also, in many schools 
the practice of teaching literature one semes- 





ter and composition the other breaks the 
continuity within the general subject area. In 
mathematics courses, continuity is a little more 
difficult and perhaps somewhat more signifi 
cant. However, a mathematics concept that 
has not been well enough established to survive 
a semester's recess has not been well taught 
Where succeeding courses are dependent on 
exact skills taught in prior courses, a few 
days of review and refresher work is always 
in line, anyway. Besides, don’t lots of high 
school students take mathematics in the ninth 
and tenth grades and then continue their 
mathematics two years later in college? In 
the social studies we don’t ordinarily feel that 
one course is too dependent upon another 
Many students succeed well in American his- 
tory without having had world history 

For all of these reasons we urge high school 
administrators to give the teachers a chance 
to know their pupils and to minimize their 
exhaustion upon administrative detail. Rapidly 
expanding enrollments are a thing of the past 
War adjustments are behind us. We now have 
little excuse for not rethinking our over-all 
designs in terms of educational functions as 
now conceived. Let us give high school teach 
ers a real chance to bring fewer pupils to a 
greater zenith of interest. At the same time 
we shall find that we have tightened the bond 
between the pupil and his school. This will in 
turn reduce the need for the problem-solving 
machinery which has been set up to overcome 
inadequacies of organization 








The Board of Education, Rifle Consolidated School District, Rifle, Colorado. 


The Rifle Board of Education, 
upon recommendation of Superin- 
tendent Herbert E. Allen, has shown 
active interest in expanding the pro- 
gram of education. Increasing enroll- 
ments have necessitated the addition 
of two rooms to the new high school 
building, completed in 1949. The 
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salary schedule, revised in 1952, con- 
templates a bachelor’s degree as a 
minimum requirement for employ- 
ment and provides a higher schedule 
of salaries for teachers with masters’ 
degrees. The minimum salary is $2800 
and the maximum, $4900. 

The Board of Education, standing 


left to right: Carl McGruder, Everett 
Corlett and Owen Boulton. Seated 
left to right: Helen Brennan, Secre- 
tary; Wm. Atha Mason, President; 
Albert Gustafson, member; Herbert 
E. Allen, Superintendent; Harold 
Dunn, member, and J. W. Pool, 
Treasurer. 























































Completeness and Economy 


A Suggested Plan 


for a Physical Science Suite 
Theodore W. Munch* and Warren J. Pelton** 





This article outlines specifications for a 
science room which can be used for teaching 
both physics and chemistry. The plan sub 
mitted is not to be considered final, but a 
step forward in planning the science suites 
for future high schools. The room consists ot 
a combination lecture and laboratory room 
12 by 30 ft., outfitted to accommodate 24 
students 





General Considerations 

Fenestration. The room will have continu 
ous unilateral fenestration beginning 36 in 
above the floor (Fig. 11). From 36 in. to 72 in 
will be a clear-glass plate vision strip. From 
the 72-in. height to the ceiling (12 ft. high) 
will be light-directional prismatic glass block 

Artificial Lighting. Supplementary lighting 
is to be provided by three parallel rows of 
semi-indirect fluorescent fixtures 

Doors. All doors will be fireproof. Vision 
strips will be provided for the corridor doors 
and teacher office door 

Floors. The floors will be of chemically- 
resistant plastic tiles. These will be beige a 
marbleized tile set in 9 by 9-in. blocks with a Fig. I. Front of classroom showing multiple chalkboard, pass-through 
reflection factor of 25 area to storeroom, and seating arrangement. 

Walls. The walls will be smooth sand finish 
plaster, covered with a latex base paint neath the working surface of the benches will 


contain a clock in the center of the rear wall, 
Ceilings. The ceiling will be covered with be cabinet and drawer space. This room will 


intercommunication system, and _ television 

acoustical tile have forced ventilation and a minimum of 50 installation. 
Heating and Ventilation. The room will ft. of 10-in. open shelving 

contain two unit ventilators. One located on There will be a teacher's office adjacent to 

the fenestration wall 2 feet from the front the classroom, with a minimum floor area of 

wall. The other unit will be placed in the 90 square feet. This office will contain a desk rhe room will contain a demonstration table 

middle of the rear wall and chair, a filing cabinet. and a coat closet centered in the front of the room and located 

(Fig. V) 36 In. in front of the multiple chalkboard 

Service Facilities All the plumbing in the room will be of his demonstration table will be 36 in. high 

high silicon iron with an acid-resistant working surface, 96 by 


Type and Arrangement of Furniture 


Adjacent to the classroom will be a photo 
graphic darkroom 12 by 18 ft. There will be 
two doors to the darkroom one from the 


There will be .a master cutoff switchboard wy , Swe _ Jets, a.c. and d.c. outlets, an 
in the teacher’s office for a.c. and dic. elec- acid-resistant sink 18 by 14 by 12 in., with 
trical outlets in the laboratory. The room will running water adjacent, four insert sockets 

for upright arms, cabinets and drawers with 
locks, and a 3-in. recessed toe space at the 
floor line 


classroom and one from the corridor. Both 
entrances will contain light traps. The walls 
will be painted dark green. Within the room 
will be one divided sink, with an 8-ft. work- 
bench on one side, and a 6-ft. workbench on 
the other. Workbenches will also extend along 
the other available wall space. These benches 
will be 30 in. wide, 36 in. high, and will be 
acid resistant. There will be one a.c. electrical 
outlet centered 18 in. above each bench. Be 


The movable student seats will be grouped 
in front of the demonstration table (Fig. 1) 
These seats should be made of a light colored 
wood on adjustable bases. The minimum writ 
ing surtace for each student will be 350 square 
inches. The rf of the desk tops should be 
These seats will be arranged to provide a 
= 36-in. aisle space between the seating area 
. “Saetnent Betas San Francisco ol Fig. II. Fenestration wall show- and the student 

Sluneieinaens af Mideiabies. Denton Deets ; ing use of vision strip and be 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio prismatic glass block. 


laboratory tables. There will 
a 24-in. aisle space between the demonstra- 
tion table and the first row of student seats 
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There will be 4 in. between adjacent seats and 
13 in. between the parallel rows of seats. 
There will be a minimum of 36 in. between the 
last row of student seats and the demonstra- 
tion table in the student laboratory area 

Along the rear wall will be 14 ft. of work- 
benches separated by the unit ventilator 
These benches will have an _ acid-resistant 
working surface. Seven feet of these benches 
will be 18 in. wide and 36 in. high, with 
drawer and cabinet space. These drawers and 
cabinets will have locking facilities. There will 
be a 3-in. recessed toe space at the floor line 
The workbench will have two gas jets and 
i.c. and dc. electrical cutlets. The remaining 
7 ft. of workbench will be 30 in. high and 
18 in. wide. The benches will contain no 
storage space. On this bench space will be one 
gas jet and one a.c. and d.c. electrical outlet 
All the workbenches will be made of light 
colored wood in natural finish. 

In each rear corner of the room will be a 
recessed fume hood projecting 18 in. into the 
room. Each hood will be 4 ft. long and 2% ft 
wide. They will contain glass enclosed, acid- 
resistant working surfaces, with a.c. and dx 
electrical outlets, gas jets, and sinks with 
running water. Storage facilities will be pro- 
vided below the work surface. 

The student laboratory tables will be 8-stu- 
dent tables 20 by 2% by 3 ft. high. These 
tables will include acid-resistant working sur- 
faces, individual drawer and cabinet spaces 
with locks, 3-in. recessed toe space at the floor 
line. For each two-man station there will be 
a.c. and d.c. electrical outlets, gas jets, a sink 
with running water, and four sockets with up- 
right arms. The water spigots will be collaps- 
ible goosenecks which will fold into the sink 
when not in use. Each sink will have a de- 
tachable cover which can be removed when 
desired 

Two of these laboratory tables will be 
parallel to the length of the room (Fig. II1) 
They will start 10 ft. from the rear wall. The 
table along the fenestration wall will have a 
36-in. aisle space between the table and the 
wall, and the table along the corridor wall 
will have a 36-in. aisle space between the table 
and the wall cabinets. The other laboratory 
table will run parallel to the rear wall and 
will provide a 36-in. aisle space between the 
rear wall workbenches and the laboratory 
table. This latter table will be 5 ft. from each 








Fig. IV. Corridor wall showing the 
wall storage space and location of 
the two doors leading to the corridor. 
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Fig. III. Rear of classroom showing location of fume hoods, tackboard 
space, and movable articles located within the U 
of student laboratory tables. 


side wall. At all laboratory periods the stu- 
dents will work on the wall side of the tables 
and face the center of the room. 

Located within this U of laboratory tables 
will be a movable auxiliary demonstration 
table 96 by 30 by 36 in. high. This table will 
have an acid-resistant working surface, six 
sockets for upright arms. Casters on each of 
the four corners will be arranged to be raised 
to render the table immovable or lowered to 
facilitate moving 


Storage Facilities 

Within the room, along the corridor wall, 
will be a 28-ft. storage cabinet (Fig. IV). This 
cabinet will be 7 ft. high, 12 in. deep, and will 
have sliding panel doors which can be locked 
From the floor to 3 ft. and running the entire 
28 ft. will be storage area. From 3 ft. to 7 ft 
will be storage space fronted with chalkboard 
panels, 4 by 4 ft., which slide horizontally 
These panels will be provided with locks. In 
the lower storage area will be three 10-in. ad 
justable shelves running the length of the 
cabinet. In the upper storage area, behind the 
chalkboard panels, will be 4 adjustable 10-in 
shelves running the length of the cabinet 

The chemistry storeroom will be 12 by 10 
ft. and will have forced ventilation (Fig. V) 
Within the storeroom will be 17 ft. of work- 
bench space 24 in. wide and 36 in. high, with 
an acid-resistant surface. Along the benches 
will be 2 gas jets and 2 a.c. and d.c. electrical 
outlets. Below the workbenches will be cabinet 
and drawer space. Immediately behind the 
multiple chalkboard will be 7 ft. of workbench 
area (Fig. I). The triple chalkboard will be 
constructed so that all three boards can be 
raised, thus providing a pass-through area 
from the storage room to the classroom. Se- 


cured to the walls will be 90 ft. of adjustable 
shelves. Part of these shelves will be 18 in. 
wide and others 10 in. wide 

The vhysics storeroom will be located be- 
hind the teacher’s office. This room will be 
9 by 18 ft. with a passage leading to the cor- 
ridor for the delivery of supplies and for the 
convenience of the instructor (Fig. V). The 
storeroom will contain 9 ft. of workbenches 
24 in. wide and 36 in. high, with an acid- 
resistant surface. Beneath the working surface 
will be drawer and cabinet space and a 3-in. 
recessed toe space at the floor. Along the prep- 
aration benches will be 2 gas jets and 2 a.c. 
and d.c. electrical outlets 

This storeroom will be provided with one 
section of shelves 15 ft. long by 7 ft. high. The 
shelves will be 12 in. wide and adjustable. 
One other storage section will have a cabinet 
4 in. deep by 72 in. high by 96 in. long. This 
will have no shelves. Sliding panel doors will 
be provided for this storage cabinet 





Fig. V. Storage facilities showing 
the photographic darkroom on the 
right, the chemistry storeroom in the 
lower center, and the teacher office in 
the lower left connected to the physics 
storeroom in the upper left of picture. 
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All shelving in the storerooms will be 
fronted with glass panel sliding doors. There 
will be a movable dolly mounted on rubber 
tires for the transportation of supplies and 
demonstrations from the storeroom to the 


classroom 


Audio-Visual Facilities 


The room will contain darkening drapes 
worked with a drawstring. A beaded glass 
screen will be fixed to the third panel of the 
multiple chalkboard in the front of the room. 
The room will contain a bookcase 24 by 48 
by 36 in. high, mounted on rubber tires and 
located within the U 
seen in Fig. III 

There will be a magazine and newspaper 
rack 24 by 48 by 36 in. high. It will be 
mounted on rubber tires and will provide 
storage space for old magazines and news- 
papers (Fig. IIT) 

Two additional project tables, 24 by 48 by 
36 in. high, with an acid-resistant working 
surface, will be mounted on rubber tires. These 
tables will be located parallel to the bookcase 
and magazine rack (Fig. IIL). In front of the 


of laboratory tables, as 


room will be a triple chalkboard 8 ft. in 
length. Adjacent to the multiple chalkboard 
will be 6 ft. of fixed chalkboard. All chalk- 
boards in the room will be chlorophyll green 
and have an rf of 25. These chalkboard panels 
should be 48 in. high. 

Along the rear wall above the workbench 
will be 22 ft. of tackboard space. On the front 
wall between the door to the office and the 
door to the storage room will be a vision strip 
48 by 36 in. On the side wall, between the 
front corridor door and the front wall will be 
36 in. of tackboard (Fig. IV). All the tack- 
board will be of beige color with an rf of 40 

The room described in this article is con 
structed to accommodate the teaching of 
chemistry and physics. With a few minor 
changes the plan can be specifically adapted 
to chemistry or physics; however, the majority 
of the senior high schools in America today 
do not have a student population which de- 
mands separate facilities for the teaching of 
both physics and chemistry. We believe that 
the biological science suite presented last 
month and the physical science suite should 
be included in a science wing so that inter- 
change of materials and ideas can take place 


THE SCHOOL BOARD MUST CHOOSE 


John E. Baker* 


The problem of selecting the superintendent 
of schools is in many respects the most im- 
portant one with which any school board will 
be confronted. Deciding who shall direct and 
guide the community’s educational enterprise 
for the months and years ahead is serious 
business. Selecting administrators on the basis 
of photographs, on their ability to “sell them- 
selves,” on the pressure that they can bring 
to bear on the board, or on their membership 
in certain organizations can hardly be justified 
as effective procedures 

When the staff of the Midwest Administra- 
tion Center of the University of Chicago 
made a series of visits throughout the Mid- 
west in the fall of 1950, many educational 
leaders contacted identified the problem of 
selecting administrators as one of the most 
basic in the field of educational administra- 
tion. Few board members would disagree on 
the significance of good leadership in the ad- 
ministrators chosen. When positions open, the 
board does not lack for applicants. The crux 
of the matter appears to be that of finding 
ways to select which will be more effective 
than those generally used in the past 

The first step in answering this problem 
of selection was obtaining information about 
how boards choose superintendents now. Of 
the approximately 6000 superintendents in 
13 states, 1215 were found to have been 
selected in systems employing 10 or more 
teachers in the three-year period 1948-51. A 
carefully developed check list was sent to 


"Assistant Professor of Education, Ball State 
College, Muncie, Ind 


Teachers 
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each of these superintendents and the presi- 
dent and secretary of their boards of educa- 
tion in the' attempt to learn what factors 
operated and what procedures were used. 
When the answers of superintendents and 
board members were assembled, the following 
facts stood out: 


Five Procedures Used 


1. From what position are superintendents 
of schools selected? Most superintendents are 
chosen by boards from candidates holding 
other superintendencies. Over three fourths of 
the candidates chosen were selected from 
those individuals serving as superintendents 
or high school principalships. 

2. What is the nature of the professional 
experience background of those chosen as 
superintendents? Experience backgrounds are 
predominantly secondary, about twice as 
many superintendents having had teaching ex- 
perience in the high school as in the ele- 
mentary school 
3. On what agencies do board members de- 
pend most heavily for help in selecting super- 
intendents? Boards depend upon universities 
and colleges, state departments of education, 
and commercial placement agencies in that 
respective order. 

4. What procedures do boards most com- 
monly use in selection? A relatively small per- 
centage of boards set up careful plans for 
selecting superintendents. Half. still permit 
the solicitation of individual board members 
by candidates. In one case in eight, teachers 
or citizens groups participate in determining 









the qualifications desirable. Board members 
depend heavily on a single, unplanned, short 
interview for selection. However, in two fifths 
of the school systems reporting, board mem- 
bers had visited the community of the candi- 
date for the express purpose of inquiring 
about his competency. 

5. What qualifications of the candidate ar 
most valued by selecting board members? 
Board members are most concerned with the 
candidate’s range of professional experience 
the salary terms acceptable, his friendliness 
and agreeableness, personal experience, and 
ability to work democratically with staff 

The second step was to develop suggestions 
for improving the ways boards of education 
select school administrators. In the first place 
a board needs to have clearly in mind the 
kind of educational program it seeks to de- 
velop for the community. It can then choose 
a person who fits into this program. Secondly, 
the board should set up a list of desirable 
qualifications and an order of procedure for 
attacking the problem of selection. These 
plans need to be developed before the emer- 
gency arrives, so that adequate time can be 
taken and the board will not be pushed into 
making a quick decision on the basis of a 
few hunches. Third, the board should discour- 
age application to individual board members 
and should obtain all the information it can 
with respect to the candidates it considers 
most promising. Fourth, the final selection by 
the board should be made by the whole board 
at a board meeting. 


Problems Faced by Boards 


A few direct quotations from board mem- 
bers indicate the kinds of problems they have 
met in selecting superintendents. 

The difficulty of public announcement of a 
vacancy is that we were floeded with so many 
applications they become a nuisance. 

In all cases the applicant had to furnish his 
papers and we found that we could take any 
one of the papers and seem to find things satis- 
factory when we knew this was not always the 
case. ‘ 

I think the board should select some outstand 
ing men and then go after them. 

Our first move was to decide among ourselves 
the type of man our schools needed as a leader. 
We checked with placement officials. Then we 
published a list of qualifications, though we knew 
well that we could hardly expect Superman to 
apply. 

We called in representatives of all classes of 
teaching groups, including principals, and asked 
them to list qualifications they felt important. It 
was amazingly helpful as none of us is a pro 
fessional educator 

The housing situation was an important factor 
in our choice of superintendent 

We feel a superintendent’s top priority job lies 
in the selection and effective handling of the very 
best possible teachers. Perhaps the next most im 
portant point is a continuing review of the cur 
riculum in order to make use of the latest 
research. 

A good superintendent should be aggressive 
enough to tackle the job and administer it him 
self, using the board as an advisory group... . I 
have also noticed that often some group 
pressures based on selfish motives have been 
the cause of a _ superintendent’s leaving the 
community. 

Thus from a few of the board members 
interviewed and reporting, we have represent- 
ative problems presented. It appears that the 
candidate’s effectiveness in working with peo- 
ple both within the school system itself and 


Concluded on page 91) 
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Advisory Councils for Local Programs of 


Vocational Agriculture 


Robert R. 


As members of your local board of educa- 
tion, have you been approached with the idea 
of an advisory council for your Vo-Ag De- 
partment? If you have been approached, or 
if you expect to be in the future (you prob- 
ably will), the first reaction will probably be 
to say, “No, we don’t need one.” This is a 
very natural, human reaction to change. We 
all tend to maintain that which we know and 
avoid that which we are not sure will be better 
for the schools. Before passing a policy deci- 





Sternberg , 


What Is an Advisory Council? 


The identification tag is practically self 
explanatory except for two items. First, it is 
an advisory group and not a_ policy-making 
group. This fact should be well understood 
by the school board. Last, the word advisory 
implies that someone is advised. In this case it 
acts in an advisory capacity to the board of 
education, the superintendent and the Vo-Ag 
teacher. 





Farm Shop of the Vocational-Agricultural Department, Pigeon Rural 

Agricultural School, Pigeon, Michigan. The layout and the operation 

of the shop conducted by author with help of Vo-Ag Advisory 
Committee. 


sion on an advisory council either pro or con, 
let us examine the problem and get an under- 
standing from several angles 

Probable questions that will arise and need 
honest answers are 

1. What 
Education ? 

2. What would this advisory council do? 

Would this advisory council tend to become 


is an advisory council for Vo-Ag 


in administrative unit outside of the board ol 
education and the superintendent ? 
4. Do we need an advisory council for out 


local Vo-Ag Department ? 
5. If vou have no advisory council now, what 
agency or persons are fulfilling those basic needs 
that would be the function of an advisory coun 
cil? Which do you think would be the better way 
of getting a better job done? 

6. How is an advisory council organized? 


7. What should be included in its constitution ? 


Let us get answers to these questions 


*Instructor, East Lan Mich 


ng 
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Problems for an Advisory Council 


To be of positive value to the Vo-Ag De- 
partment, an advisory council has the task of 
fulfilling some basic needs. This is especially 
true in schools having a community-wide pro- 
gram of vocational-agricultural education that 
includes young farmers and adult farmers as 
well as the high school boys 

The council can work on such problems as 
these: 

1. What are the purposes of the Vo-Ag Depart 
ment that best fit our community ? 

2. What people are now served by the 
Vo-Ag Department? How can we others 
and where does our area of service end? 

How well do the present facilitie 
partment serve the community? What 
the present method financing the depart 
ment? Are there supplemental methods of fi 
nancing? Should these methods be 

4. What is the quality of 


being 
reach 


and de 
resources 
1S ol 
encouraged ? 


agricultural-education 





service being rendered to our community? Is 
there a periodic and annual evaluation of the 
department. 

5. What are the basic needs of the farms and 
farmers of the community? What has to be done 
to our school Vo-Ag program to 
tailored fit to these basic needs? 

6. What can be done to improve the high school 
program ? 


give it a 


7. In what direct way or ways can a counc.! 
assist Vo-Ag boys? 

. 8. What arrangements will be made for joint 
program planning sessions with the young farmer: 
who will be in the classes? For the adult farmers 
that will be enrolled in the adult farm classes? 

9. How may thy veterans training program be 
improved ? 

10. What phase of farm improvement should 
be stressed in community-wide educational cam 
paigns? 

11. How can we co-ordinate the work between 
local farm organizations and the school Vo-Ag 
program with the aid of representatives from these 
organizations. 

12. Do we realize that it is important to meet 
socially as well as in business sessions with the 
board of education at regular intervals? 

Will a Council become another administrative 
body ? 

When the relationship between the board of 
education with its policy-making or legislative 
function, and the advisory council with its 
advisory capacity is clearly understood by the 
board, it will usually remain as an advisory 
body only. Final action on all advice given 
rests with the board of education. This should 
be adhered to without exception. 

In actual practice, the primary feeling of 
teamwork, co-operative effort, and assistance 
are the common ties between the board and 
the council rather than one of two agencies 
working at cross purposes. 


Need for Advisory Council 


Local needs will vary with communities and 
these needs will limit the work of a council. 

Communities that have already established 
good Vo-Ag advisory councils have found that 
their respective advisory councils have: 

1. Improved the public relations between 
their Vo-Ag department and the community. 
Public relations promoted and carried on by a 
group is a far better public relations program than 
the kind coming from an individual. 

2. Aided in developing an 
that better fits the needs 
Again, a council can arrive 
better than an individual 

3. Made their Vo-Ag teacher 
through their guidance and support 

4. Provided a continuity to the program when 
a change in teachers occurred 


agricultural program 
of the community. 
at community needs 


more effective 


5. Aided in adjusting the program to changes, 
thus keeping it up to date. A progressive Vo-Ag 
program serves the present and future needs and 
not the past needs of local agriculture 

6. Assisted the administrator and the 
board of education in proposing policies for the 
Vo-Ag Department, saving their time and in 
many cases developing more satisfactory policies 
than might otherwise be developed since more 
time and energy 


SC hool 


is devoted to them 
7. Developed valuable community leaders from 


some of the council members. It is a rare com 
munity that has a surplus of good community 
minded leaders 


8. Drawn minority groups into school and com 
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munity participation, as a result of their advisory 
council work. 

9. Assisted in spreading new farming ideas with 
far better coverage than is possible by the teacher 
“going it alone.” 

10. Acted as an ideal community “sounding 
board” on agricultural problems and solutions 

11. Aided in keeping the Vo-Ag teacher’s “feet 
on the ground,” 


Fulfilling These Needs Now? 

It is difficult to see how a Vo-Ag teacher or 
administrator along with his regular job of 
administrating or teaching could provide the 
same amount and quality of service as that 
rendered by an advisory council. It would 
mean a sharp increase in the amount of time 
and service for the board of education to do 
the work of a council. Which do you think 
is the better way? 

Advisory councils seem to afford the best 
possible means of maintaining the sort of 
relationships that should exist between a school 
and its public. It provides the way for people 
of the community to aid in directing the local 
Vo-Ag program. It is time that we recognized 
this American plan of education by arranging 
a system whereby local people have the major 
responsibility for their local Vo-Ag depart- 
ments instead of turning it over to the teacher 


Organizing an Advisory Council 

If the board of education deems it feasible 
to have an advisory council for the Vo-Ag 
Department, the board and the administrator 
can take the first step by authorizing the 
organization. 

The next phase is to have the Vo-Ag teacher 
secure nominations by asking at least 75 peo- 
ple who are widely distributed geographically 
and who have come from all classes in the 
community, to submit five names. From those 
names most frequently mentioned, the Vo-Ag 
teacher can submit to the board a list of 15 
names representative of the farm people, the 
agricultural interests, and the public. From 
these names the school board can select nine 
to twelve people to become council members 
A letter to each prospective member by the 
secretary of the board of education is helpful 
in developing the proper relationship between 
the board and the council. It has been assumed 
that the Vo-Ag teacher or a board member has 
previously made a personal contact with pros- 
pective council members to determine if they 
will accept the membership. A word of caution 
should be given at this point. Do not appoint 
too many key farmers on the council as they 
are not representative of the people to be 
served. Perhaps two key farmers on a council 
of nine members will give it proper balance 
and prestige. It will be expected that the other 
members will do most of the work 


Council Constitution 


The third phase is to direct the council to 
draw up a constitution and submit it to the 
school board for final adoption. Some of the 
primary provisions in the constitution would 
include the following: 

1. The persons or agencies to whom the council 
is to be advisory 

2. The field within which the council may 
operate 

3. The purposes and duties 

4. The number of members (preferably nine 
or twelve members) 
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5. The manner of selection and _ replacing 
members 

6. The terms of members 
7. The method of eliminating inactive members. 
(“Inactive” must be defined.) 

8. Conditions under which members may be 
reappointed 

9. Representation of the school administrator 
and the board of education at council meetings 

10. Persons excluded from council membership: 
(a) school board members; (b) professional agri- 
cultural workers, such as county agents, ministers, 
and teachers 

11. Council officers and their duties 

12. Requirement of council minutes and who 
are to receive copies of these minutes 

In summary, we can say that an advisory 
council for vocational agriculture becomes an 
extra working force of the board of education 
that promotes a Vo-Ag program more orien- 
tated to community needs with more satis- 
factory results obtained by the service pro- 
vided. Try it. If it works successfully for a 
period of years, perhaps a similar advisory 
council for the school and administration in 
general may be considered 


FOURTEEN HEALTH NEEDS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The United States Office of Education in a bulletin on “Better Health 
for School Age Children” has recommended 14 important points which 
deserve the attention of school boards and school executives responsible 
for safeguarding the health of children. The school health program to be 
successful must be carried out in the American tradition of co-operation 
and support between the parents, the schools, and all agencies responsible 


for community welfare. 


1. Provision of significant experiences for learning to live healthfully 


2 


in home, school, and community. 

Development of better screening techniques for detecting children 
needing medical attention. 

Development of local resources for diagnosis and treatment. 
Orientation of parents and of school and health personnel in 
modern concepts of mental health. 

Reduction of incidence of dental caries. 


Detection, diagnosis, and treatment of children with impaired 


Detection, diagnosis, and treatment of children with defective 


Detection, diagnosis, and treatment of children with epilepsy. 
Recognition of the special health problems of the community. 
Provision and maintenance of adequate facilities to assure safe 
drinking water in schools. 


Provision and maintenance of sufficient sanitary, convenient toilet 
facilities in schools. 

Extension of nutritionally adequate and palatable school lunches 
which meet recommended sanitary standards. 

Elimination of environmental hazards and observance of safety pre- 
cautions to prevent accidents. 


14. Provision for suitable education of children with physical handicaps. 
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MORE ATHLETICS — NOT LESS 
F. H. Gillespie* 





So frequently are the high schools criticized 
for overemphasizing athletics that most ac- 
cusations go unchallenged. By overemphasis, 
of course. the critics mean the use of time 
effort, and money out of proportion to values 
received in relation to other offerings of the 
schools. Let us admit that there is often in- 
efficiency in the use of available resources, 
but considering the values received, we need 
not apologize for the great number of athletic 
activities, but rather in most for the 
meagerness of the program 

The fact that the competitor in athletic, con- 
tests does receive values of importance from 
his experience as a member of “varsity” teams 
is generally accepted. The critics, conse- 
quently, usually confine themselves to de- 
crving the fact that the few perform, while 
the many sit on the sidelines undergoing ques- 
tionable emotional experiences. It is not 
athletics as such that should be criticized, but 
our handling of the program. It isn’t that we 
have too much athletics but rather that we 
have too little; too few students are having 
the opportunity of competing. It is the writer’s 
contention that every boy who is physically 
able should have, as part of his high school 
education, the experience of contending for 
his school in some sport. We need athletics on 
a broader basis in so far as opportunities for 
participation are concerned 


cases 


The Monticello Plan 


In the promotion of wider participation of 
all pupils in school sports, the small school has 
a tremendous advantage in facilities, per- 
sonnel, and programs. The small school has 
at least one gymnasium, one coach, and one 
interschool schedule of contests, and as in our 
case in Monticello, this is for less than 125 
bovs in the three-year senior high school. 

For this relatively small number of boys the 
program of interscholastic athletics included 
last school year, nine first-team football games, 
three second-team football games, 18 first- 
team and 18 second-team basketball games 
excluding tourneys, and a half dozen each of 
track, golf, and tennis meets. With the cits 
summer recreation program providing oppor 
tunities for participation in hand and soft 
baseball, and with the school, in addition to 
the above, providing a program of intramural 
sports there is no need for any physically able 
boy to graduate from high school without some 
vital experience in athletics 

This program of emphasis on athletics for 
all is not new in Monticello but has been 
developing for some time. More and more boys 
ire being afforded the benefit of the training 
received through participation on athletic 
teams to the place where there are few indeed 
who are not directly tied into one phase or 


the other of the program. In last vear’s grad 


Ind 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


boy had been on no 
team and he was engaged extensively as a 
student manager 

The training in body, mind, and spirit that 
a boy gets in athletics under a fine character 
as coach has proved itself in many ways in 
the lives of those who have performed the 
common everyday tasks of life. It has been 
found valuable, too, in the lives of those who 
have been tried in the crucible of war. No 
boy should be deprived of the opportunity of 
such training 


uating class only 


one 


The schools should, then, where possible, 
broaden the interschool athletic program to in- 
clude all boys as participants on one team or 
another. Possibly we do need less emphasis 
on athletics for a few boys, but certainly we 
need more athletics for many boys 


TV FOR CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 


The Cleveland board of education has decided 
to build an educational television station with a 
provision that the costs of construction and op 
eration are not prohibitive 

Educational TV in Cleveland bids to become a 
major issue in 1953, and the 1953 board president, 


Charles A. Mooney, has put it high on the 
agenda of school business 

Mr. Mooney has been re-elected to a_ third 
straight term as president. His vice-president, 


Robert H. Jamison, also has been re-elected. Both 


choices were unanimous. Alfred A. Benesch, vet 





eran member of the board, has begun his twenty- 


eighth vear of service to the system 
The school board noted that the Fund for 
Adult Education of the Ford Foundation had 


offered a minimum of $100,000 to the Cleveland 
schools for a TV station and that the Federal 
Communications Commission had allocated UHF 
Channel 25 tor Cleveland’s use, 

At the insistence of Mr. Benesch, the 
agreed to withhold final decision until an estimate 
However, the resolution 
authorized Business Manager Edmund F. Smircina 


board 


of costs was available 
to employ engineering services to prepare plans 
for the station and process the necessary papers 
for making formal application to the F.C.C. for 
the channel 

The Ford offer, which expired at 
January, could reach a 
Supt. Mark C. Schinnerer of the system 
has put the cost of an appropriate station, with 
a mobile unit, at between $300,000 and $400,000. 

“We should not move too fast,” cautioned Supt. 
Schinnerer. “This is an opportunity should 
approve, but it should not be irrevocable. I want 
it so I can negotiate with the fund in order that 
the offer not be withdrawn and given to another 
city The superintendent said TV “the 
greatest medium of mass communication since the 
invention of printing,” and he envisioned tre- 
mendous possibilities for TV in education. He 
recalled that Cleveland had been a pioneer in the 
use of radio in education 

Mrs. Norma F. Wulff of the board said con- 
struction of a TV station might reach $500,000 
and she mentioned operational costs, wondering 
“if the taxpayers of Cleveland would think we 
are going too far.’ She talked about the need for 
new buildings, including a new trade school 


use of 
the end of 
maximum of $150,000 


M hool 


we 


was 


The board has agreed to study a proposal of 
the Cleveland Church Federation that a census 
of religious affiliations of the city’s 15,000 high 
school pupils be taken 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, LIBERAL, KANSAS 


The Liberal city board of education has just awarded $600,000 of contracts 
for the construction of one new elementary school building and two additions. 

The buildings, planned for a broadened program of elementary education, 
are of the one-story type, and will include auditoriums. The construction has 
been made necessary because of the rapidly-growing school population. 


Standing, left to right: Ernest 


Boles, 
Roy E. Smith. Seated, left to right: 


Kenneth Powell, Glenn Brown, 
Marlin Kelly, vice-president; Marvin 


P. Forker, superintendent and clerk; Elebert E. Edwards, president. 























































































“The American 
School Board Journal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 


PEACE IN PASADENA? 


THE Pasadena, Calif., school board, in 
electing Dr. Stuart F, McComb as perma- 
nent superintendent of schools, to succeed 
Dr. Willard Goslin and the temporary su- 
perintendent Frank Walkup, has acted 
with courage and good sense. With the 
help of the new superintendent it should 
be possible to harmonize the professional 
and the major community views on the 
educational program and to move forward 
with truly constructive plans for the better- 
ment of the instructional program, the 
needed enlargement of the school plant, 
and the restoration of harmony in the 
supervisory and teaching staffs. 

The emotional effort of some groups of 
citizens to elect Mr. Walkup is evidence 
that the mere passing of time will not 
necessarily allay group antagonisms. It 
did provide the board with the opportunity 
of finding an excellent superintendent who 
can go forward without commitments or 
prejudices and who should, with the con- 
tinued firm support of the board, bring 
about a fair degree of community harmony. 


HELPING THE NONTEACHING 
EMPLOYEES 


THE social welfare of nonteaching school 
employees is a_ responsibility of school 
boards which should be accepted as an op- 
portunity to do something for a loyal but 
frequently inept group. The janitors and 
mechanics and the school clerks are often 
overlooked because attention has been cen- 
tered on the teachers whose well-justified 
requests for pensions and other social bene- 
fits were acknowledged more than a gen- 
eration ago in the form of wide-reaching 
state legislation. In their own way and on 
a more modest level the nonteaching em- 
ployees are rendering services without 
which education could not do the all-im- 
portant job which it performs, These men 
and women deserve all the protection of 
the Federal Security Act and more. 
Under the prodding of the labor organ- 
izations and, in many under the 
broadened social interest of industrial and 
commercial employers, increasingly larger 
numbers of men and women are being 
guaranteed, over and above the old age 
Federal Security, other types of valuable 


cases, 
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benefits, such as supplementary old-age 
pensions, These usually represent, with the 
Federal Security moneys, about 30 per 
cent of the regular wages or salaries. Added 
to co-operative hospital and medical serv- 
ice plans and liberal sickness allowances 
by the employers, many industrial em- 
ployees may live in genuine security. 

Public employment in a school system 
should debar no man or woman, even in a 
menial job, from receiving as generous 
social benefits as he or she would get from 
a private employer. It may be premature 
to recommend that supplementary pensions 
be provided from school district funds, but 
there are excellent reasons, especially in 
the larger cities for exploring the possibil- 
ities of co-operative pension setups such as 
the teaching staffs have. The schools can- 
not afford, in the interest of competent 
service for the children, to be any less 
progressive in their care of all their em- 
ployees, than are the socially alert business- 
men of their communities. 


AN IDEAL 

SEVERAL years ago the survey committee 
of a British city of 86,000 inhabitants and 
a suburban population of 18,000 expressed 
the opinion that it would be desirable if 
the community would not seek an increase 
in its population by encouraging an influx 
of manufacturing and trade. The commu- 
nity is a university town and a residential 
center, and it was believed that the total 
welfare of the people as a closely knit 
community with a definite social character 
would be benefited best by improving the 
existing housing, the means of communica- 
tion, the public buildings and parks, the 
common schools, etc. The university would 
continue part of a long-term plan which 
would take into account the possible 
growth in terms of better living during the 
coming twenty years. The underlying prin- 
ciple of the report was a search for total 
well-being and happy living, for reasonable 
economic safety, but above all, for better 
social, intellectual, religious, health, and 
recreational conditions. 

A community study like that of Cam- 
bridge has points of interest for many 
small American towns. It is time that we 
rid ourselves of the Chamber of Commerce 
complex, which judges all local values in 
terms of increased income for the business- 
men, large jumps in the population, and 
rising prices of everything within the com- 
munity. Certainly no town wants to stand 
still—..that would be a sure step back- 
ward. But it is worth while to consider the 
whole cost of much of the so-called prog- 
ress, particularly where there exists a sound 
social situation and a fair economy grow- 

















ing out of good local institutions and 
racial and religious backgrounds, a broad 
educational program, and natural advan- 
tages of soil and markets. In such a situa- 
tion the schools must join in the leadership 
of the community government, of the 
guiding civic groups, of the press. Educa- 
tion may not be able of itself to build a 
new social order but it can render services 
of value in building community spirit and 
in preparing the next generation to con- 
tinue in happy living. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS IN SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


THE problem of public meetings in school 
buildings continues to harass boards of 
education in the larger cities, due especially 
to the nature of current 
public questions and to the continued ac- 
tivities of subversive groups. As in a recent 
case in New York State, the courts gen- 
erally hold that the board of education has 
authority to grant the use of buildings, or 
to deny it, according to its best judgment. 

A troublesome example of a public use 
of a high school was that in a New Eng- 
land city, where the school board could 
find no valid reason under the law to deny 
a local organization the privilege of bring- 
ing in a Communist singer, Paul Robson, 
for a concert which in itself was quite un- 
objectionable. 

Another example was a problem decided 
by the Berkeley, Calif., board of education 
which denied the use of a junior high 
school to a self-styled “Committee to Se- 
cure Justice in the Rosenberg Case.” The 
district attorney declared in his opinion 
that the proposed meeting could not be 
justified, even as a protest against capital 
punishment; its purpose was merely to im- 
pugn American justice and to deceitfully 
use a public building for collecting funds in 
a misuse of civil rights. 

It is difficult to lay down general rules 
to guide school boards in granting the use 
of school buildings for public meetings. In 
this matter boards have the responsibility 
of defending the security of the United 
States and the welfare of the local com- 
munity. The rights and privileges of par- 
tisan groups and of individual citizens to 
free speech and to make appeals for relief 
are secondary. There are other available 
means which rabble rousers and other un- 
desirables can use to exercise their rights 
to spout radical ideas. No school board 
need co-operate with them to the extent 
that the peace and safety of the community 
is endangered. Each case deserves careful 
consideration of all the elements involved, 
and a decision that is without personal bias 
or prejudice. 
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Notes on School Board Association Progress 
During the Past Year Edward M. Tuttle 


In presenting my annual report to the con- 
the National School Board Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City last month, I in- 
cluded a review of the significant progress 
being made by both state and national asso- 
Some of this information I repro- 
duce here because it is of interest and concern 
to school board members everywhere 

Potentially, if not actually, every local 
board is a member of its State School Boards 
Association. When its state association affil- 
iates with the N.S.B.A., as practically all of 
them now do, the local board secures a voice 
at the national level in the development of 
policies with regard to our system of public 
education in America 


vention of 


ciations 


Among State Associations 


As has said many times, but needs 
often to be repeated, the state association is 
the real backbone of the school board organ- 
ization movement. This is because its mem- 
bership is made up of the local boards of the 
state and because its chief function is to help 
these local boards to become more and more 
effective in their individual communities and 
in their collective influence on the state edu- 
cational program 

All states except two 
land 


been 


Maine and Mary- 
have an organization of school boards 
in some stage of development, although one 
other — Rhode Island —since the death of 
its secretary a year ago has existed only in 
name. But the other 45, with few exceptions, 
are functioning with an ever increasing mea- 
sure of strength and effectiveness. Readers are 
reminded of the ‘Roll Call of State Associa- 
tions” carried in these columns last July and 
August. Significant gains have been made with- 
in recent months, some of which make inter- 
esting reading and point the direction in 
which the whole movement is going 
Within the year, Georgia and New Jersey 
have added full-time paid secretaries under 
quite different circumstances. Georgia is a 
new association which in a little over 
has grown 


a year 
strength that is 
the envy of many much older organizations 
New Jersey is one of the older associations 
which had been bound by 


into a degree of 


legislative restric 
tions dating back almost forty years that were 
finally removed last spring after a most con- 
certed effort 

The number of state associations with full- 
time executives now totals 13, among which 
Illinois and New York have four and three 
respectively, each of the others having one 
apiece. Another 11 states have executives on a 
part-time paid basis. The remaining state or- 


with the state legislature 
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ganizations function with voluntary secretaries, 
many of whom are doing a wonderful job in 
holding their associations together and grad- 
ually building them up to the place where 
paid executives can be employed. 

Also within the year, a number of 
have revised their schedules of dues upward 
California now leads in this respect with nine 
classes of districts based on 


states 


the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance and with 
dues to the state association ranging from $5 
to $500. New Jersey, once its old limitation 
of $10 per board was removed, promptly 
adopted a schedule ranging from $15 to $i50 
in seven classes also based on the number of 
pupils per district. Louisiana, with only 67 
districts in the state, all of which formerly 
paid dues of equal amount, has just put into 
effect a graduated schedule in six classes rang- 
ing from $200 to $375 and based on the in- 
come of each district for educational pur- 
poses. This is the only state using that factor 
as a base. South Carolina faced a particularly 
difficult situation when the number of districts 
in the state was suddenly reduced by law from 


several hundred to 97, but the association 


OBB BIBI PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


CYCLE 


UP: When man in the mass or man as 
an individual finds himself in Bondage, he 
gradually develops faith in matters of the 
spirit. This Spiritual Faith builds up in him 
a courage which he did not formerly pos- 
sess. Eventually his new-found Courage 
leads him to break his bonds and win to 
freedom, and with Freedom comes oppor- 
tunity to acquire an Abundance of the 
good things of life. 


DOWN: The possession of Abundance 
is a strong inducement for man to be- 
come selfish, a Selfishness which swiftly 
grows into complacent smugness. One step 
beyond Complacency is an attitude of 
indifference and Apathy which inevitably 
invites dependence upon forces outside 
himself. Before he is aware of what has hap- 
pened, Dependency puts man in Bondage 
once again, and the cycle is complete. — 
Adapted. 

QUERIES: At what stage in such a cycle 
is our America today? Is it inevitable that 
the down-sweep must follow the up-swing? 
Cannot man, by a right kind of education, 
learn to control Selfishness, Complacency, 
and Apathy and to maintain Spiritual 
Faith, Courage, and Freedom? — E. M. T. 


PPB BB BBP PP PP PP PPP P-P-P“LPX_P”~_P@P>P 


quickly adopted a new schedule with dues 
ranging from $50 to $125 in four classifica- 
tions. While not wholly adequate, this schedule 
will serve to keep the state association func- 
tioning while the new district boards are be- 
coming firmly established. Instances could be 
multiplied, but these are enough to show the 
trend in the association movement toward or- 
ganizations which stand on their own feet sup- 
ported by their local member boards with the 
use of public funds. This is the pattern all 
seek to follow as rapidly as possible 

Perhaps the most significant new develop- 
ment during the past year was the Study Con- 
ference participated in last August by the 
leaders of ten Midwestern State Associations 
and reported in detail in the October, 1952, 
issue of the JouRNAL. Bringing state presidents 
and secretaries together in groups where they 
can discuss their common problems for sev- 
eral days at a time promises to be a sure 
way of stimulating progress. The immediate 
question is how to discover means by which 
several such conferences can be held each 
year so distributed in different parts of the 
country as to be accessible to every state asso- 
ciation. This is a goal we ought to be able to 
reach in the not too distant future, and when 
we do, the development of school boards asso- 
ciations along constructive service lines will 
be speeded up immensely. 


On the National Front 

This article is being written two weeks in 
advance of the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional School Boards Convention, but before 
you read it the Convention will be over. 
Several interesting developments have occurred 
in recent weeks which were not included in 
the preview of the program given in these 
columns in December. 

We were so fortunate as to secure a promise 
from the Honorable Paul A. Walker, chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
that he would discuss the question of educa- 
tional television with our school board leaders 
He indicated that this would be one of his 
last public pronouncements on the subject. 
What he has to say will be of particular 
significance in relation to the Commission’s 
attitude with regard to the 242 VHF and UHF 
television channels it set aside last spring for 
After June 2, 1953, any of 
these channels for which applications have 
not been made will be subject to review and 
possible reassignment to other interests. At 
these review hearings, the burden of proof 
will be on the educational authorities to show 
that they are making definite progress toward 


educational use 
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the accomplishment of educational operation 
In his talk Mr. Walker will emphasize the 
interest and concern of the FCC in educational 
TV, and the discouraging slowness with which 
applications for these reserved channels have 
been coming in. Having worked so hard to get 
these channels set aside 

terests of America at all 


the educational in 

levels find them- 
selves on the spot in getting the stations con- 
structed and into operation. In many 
school boards will have a role to play in this 
connection 


cases 


In December, the 
that members of 
have never had a together 
and that a logical place to provide such an 
opportunity would be in connection with the 
Annual Convention of the National School 
Boards Association. Although it was rather 
late, the officers of the N.S.B.A. felt that a 
beginning might be which 
would lead to significant meetings of 
this group in years to come. Accordingly, lists 
of state board members were obtained from 
the state superintendents in the forty states 
having such boards, and individual invitations 
were sent out in January 
cated that a 
would have 


suggestion came to us 
State Boards of 
chance to meet 


Education 


made this vear 


more 


The response indi- 
considerable number of 
representatives in attendance 
President Trotter of the N.S.B.A. appointed a 
temporary committee of three to take charge 
of the planning and see this meeting through 
This committee consisted of Mrs. Oscar E 
Hedin, member of the Minnesota State Board 
and president of the Minnesota School Board 
Association, S. E. Brogoitti holding similar 
dual positions in Oregon, and Dr. Norman 
Frost of the State Board of Education in 
Tennessee from whom the original suggestion 
was received. The Meeting for the 
state board group was arranged for Friday 
afternoon, February 13, at the 


states 


Section 


same time 
that other section meetings of the convention 
were being held 


Other Convention Items 


The attractive printed programs were the 
work of students in the Kirkman Vocational 
High School of Chattanooga, Tenn., under the 
direction of their teacher in printing, David C 
Downey 

A meeting of the 1952 N.S.B.A. Executive 
Committee was scheduled for Wednesday eve- 
ning, February 11, just prior to the Conven- 
and a meeting of the 1953 
Committee for Saturday 
14, following the 


tion, Executive 
afternoon, February 
morning 
As vet, these are the only 
year when 


business session 
times during the 
members of the committee meet 
face to face 

Platform guests at the opening session on 
Thursday afternoon included members of the 
New Jersey state board of education, of the 
Atlantic City 
American 


board of education, and of the 
Association of School Adminis- 
trators 

Group singing to open the general sessions 
was led by Miss Mary Hamilton, accom- 
panied by Miss Edyth Smedley, of the At- 
lantic City Junior High School, while the 


musical program for the Saturday 


evening 
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Edward M. Tuttle 
who acted as executive secretary and 
manager of the Atlantic City conven- 
tion of the National School Boards 
Association. 


banquet was contributed by the Atlantic City 


High School Choir under the direction of 
Miss Elsie C. Mecaskie, the accompanist be- 
ing Mrs. Ella Irelan. The generous co-opera- 


tion by Superintendent John P. Milligan of 
Atlantic City and his staff is always greatly 
appreciated 

One feature of the Convention 


proved by 


much ap- 
attending was the availa- 
bility of mimeographed copies of most of the 
important speeches immediately at the close of 
each Fast work was 
marizing the findings of the 


those 


session done in sum- 
twenty Friday 
morning discussion groups on “Boards of Edu- 
cation and Personnel Policies,’ and their dis- 
tribution to all within 24 hours. Ben Miller, 
Ellenville, N. Y., acted 
as recorder-in-chief in preparing the summary. 

The entire program of the Big Cities Sec- 
tion of Friday afternoon was handled by ten 
school leaders from Boston, Chicago, 
Dayton, Denver, Houston, Long Beach, Oak- 
land, Peoria, San Francisco, and Toledo. Mrs. 
H. M. Mulberry of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation was responsible for the arrangements 

Donald D. Hall, president of the Midland, 
Mich., board of education, acted as moderator 
for the “I Want To Know” section meeting 
the same afternoon for board members from 
under 100,000 population. Questions 
from the audience were directed to the fol- 
lowing panel of experts: on Athletics, John 
kK. Archer, secretary-treasurer, New York State 


board member from 


board 


cities 


Public High School Athletic Association, 
Malverne, N. Y.; on Buildings, William W. 
Caudill, research architect, Texas Engineering 


Experiment Station, College Station, Tex., and 
Ray L. Hamon, chief, School Housing, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; on 
Curriculum, Lloyd H 


fessor of 


Elliott, associate pro- 
Cornell University, and 
member of the board of education, Cayuga 
Heights, N. Y.; on District Reorganization, 
Howard A. Dawson, director of Rural Service, 


education, 








National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C.: on Finance, Edgar L. Morphet, pro- 
fessor of education, University of California, 
serkeley, Calif.; on Public Relations, Freder- 
ick L. Hipp, executive secretary, New Jersey 
Education Association and past president, 
National School Public Relations Association ; 
on Transportation, E 
rector 


Glenn Featherston, d 
Administration of State and Local 
School Systems, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C 

State association secretaries held an after- 
their discuss the 
to increase membership in 
state associations, (2) to finance state asso- 
ciations, and (3) to improve the services of 
state associations to local boards. 

A new feature was the Entertainment and 
Social Hour on Friday evening following an 
address by the incoming A.A.S.A. president, 
Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent 0! 
schools, Chattanooga, Tenn. A committee of 
the State Federation of District Boards of 
Education of New Jersey, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Robert C. Kirkpatrick of 
Hilside, N. J., made the arrangements and 
sponsored this delightful program 

The state Association Presidents’ Breakfast 
on Saturday morning, with state secretaries 
and N.S.B.A. officers and directors included 
was marked by the informal good fellowship 
which has come through the years to be its 
chief characteristic 

Under the leadership of the New York City 
board of education, board members from the 
18 biggest cities of over 500,000 population, 
met together 
afternoon. 

The topic of Dr. Kenneth McFarland’s 
address at the annual banquet on Saturday 
evening was “The Educated Heart.” The sub- 
stance of his inspiring message, and other out- 
comes of the 1953 Convention of the National 
School Boards Association will be 
next month 


noon meeting of own to 


best wavs: (1) 


informally on Saturday 


reported 


Tribute to Mr. Trotter 


In retiring from the active presidency 
of the National School Boards Association 
after two vears of service, Frank H. Trotter 


of Chattanooga, Tenn., won deserved praise 
for his great contribution to the school boards 
association movement. In the midst of his own 
busy life, he found time to meet with a dozen 
state associations from California to Massa- 
chusetts and from Michigan to Louisiana. He 
represented the N.S.B.A. on a number of im- 
portant national concern — the 
National Citizenship Conference; 
of the Educational 


occasions of 
a meeting 
Policies Committee; the 
inauguration of the new NEA executive secre- 
tary, William G. Carr: the assembly and din 
ner of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public course, the new 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education on which he has another vear to 
serve. Evervwhere he has gone, Mr. Trotter 
has emphasized the value to American publi: 
education of school board organization at state 
and national levels 


Schools; and, of 


To the national presi- 


Concluded on page 6 
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TO MAKE TEACHING 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
WITH THE 


Sescley 
VU-LYTE 
Opaque Projector 
























This informative folder, packed with pictures, shows how 
ideally qualified for schoolroom use the VU-LYTE is. It points 
out the easy availability of the free projection materials at every 
teacher's hand. It explains how applicable these free materials 
are, to every class level and subject. And it fully describes the 
exclusive features that make the Beseler VU-LYTE such an out- 
standing, ultra-modern, professional-type teaching tool, embody- 
ing an entirely new principle in opaque projection. 


This new folder, just off the press, illustrates and explains the 
Vacumatic* Platen, that holds copy flat without need for pasting 
and mounting . . . the Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor, that feeds new 
copy in and ejects the old automatically .. . 
the Pointext Projection Pointer, the built-in opti- 








cal device that throws on the screen a movable 
arrow of light which the operator can direct and 
control without leaving his place beside the 
projector .. . and other features of pronounced 
teaching value. 
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CHARLES Cetclee COMPANY . NAME 
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60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. | ADDRESS 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of ea iy 
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ASSOCIATION PROGRESS 


(Concluded from page 60) 


dency he brought the graciousness, dignity, and 
warm friendliness of a true Christian gentle- 
rman. During these two years, substantial gains 
have been made. Much remains to be done, 
and it is fortunate for the N.S.B.A 
that in his capacity of immediate past presi- 
dent, Mr. Trotter will continue to be an active 
voting member of the Executive Committee 


however 


New Directory Available 


The office of the National School Boards 
Association, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Ill., has recently brought out a revised 
Directory of state association presidents and 
secretaries, covering the various changes in 
personnel which have occurred as a result of 
elections at fall and winter meetings. A copy 
will be furnished to any person or organization 
desiring it 


+ 


IMPROVE BUSINESS METHODS 


The Kalamazoo, Mich., board of education has 
recently made two important changes in_ its 
school business office. Upon recommendation of 
an auditing firm which made a survey of the busi 
ness department in 1952, a new plan of account 
ing has been introduced. The purpose is to 
streamline the accounts, to use new mechanical 
means of making records, and to make all re- 
ports more significant. Business Manager C. C 
Crawiord expects that the improved system will 
be wholly in effect at the close of 


19534 


the calendar 
year 

An innovation in the public relations of the 
schools has been the presentation of the annual 
financial report by means of a full-page adver- 
tisement in the Kalamazoo Daily Gazette. The 
purely factual statement of income and outlay has 


been supplemented by human-interest commentary 
and graphic charts which attracted wide attention. 


THE INDIANA SURVEY 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Indiana State School Survey Commission, 
in its report presented January 12, 1953, has set 
forth its recommendations concerning school 
housing. The Commission recommends that 

1. The state shall participate in the financing 
of public school buildings in local administrative 
units. 

2. The state’s participation shall be contingent 
upon (a) the local administrative unit which shall 
be of adequate size to operate most effectively ; 
(b) the unit shall use its bonding power to the 
legal limit of 2 per cent on assessed valuation, 
the serial bonds to be limited to a ten-year 
period; (c) the local unit shall assess a 50-cent 
building tax for a period of five years; (d) addi- 
tional schoolroom needs shall based upon 
overcrowding and future enrollment increases 
These room needs shall be determined by an ob- 
jective formula, such as 35 pupils per room in 
grades 1 to 8; (e) the cost allowance per class- 
room shall be limited to the necessary cost, but 
in no case shall exceed $850 per pupil in grades 
1 to 8 and $1,200 per pupil in grades 9 to 12; 
(f) participation of the state shall be limited to 
the difference between the amounts needed for 
additional schoolrooms and the sum of the 
amounts raised in the local administrative units 
through the use of maximum bonding effort and 
funds derived from the 50-cent building tax for 
a period of five years; (g) the local units must 
continue to down in their statements and 
shall continue to meet the requirements for the 
period of time indicated 


be 


set 


If the requirements are 
not met such funds necessary to meet the require- 
ments will be withheld 
funds 


from state distribution 

3. The state must make available building funds 
to be drawn upon at once by the participating 
local units against the future income to be de- 
rived through the use of the 50-cent building tax 
for a period of five years 





4. The local school corporations which transfer 
pupils to other school administrative units which 
have a school building bonded debt or cumula- 
tive building tax, shall pay a building transfei 
cost applicable to capital outlay in the corpora 
tion receiving such transfer pupils. This capital 
outlay is to be computed on the basis of the cost 
per pupil in average daily attendance for debt 
ervice and the cumulative building fund tax in 
the receiving corporation. A maximum cost per 
transferred pupil shall be established. The re- 
ceiving school corporation must apply the money 
received under this provision to debt service o! 
add the amount to the cumulative building fund 
The transferring corporation will be held to have 
a contractual equity for continued space in the 
receiving school corporation 


MIDLAND PLANS FOR GROWTH 


In Midland, Mich., the citizens and school offi 
cials have under consideration three proposals for 
school advancement. One is to reorganize the 
territory, adding to the city school district 14 
suburban school districts involving a population 
of about 10,000, an area of about 60 square 
miles, and an assessed valuation of $16,000,000 
A second proposal is to extend the educational 
program to include a community college, in addi 
tion to the K-12 program. A third proposal is 
the beginning of a number of school construction 
projects, totaling $5,000,000 in cost, and includ 
ing a senior high school and college, a junior high 
school, and a number of elementary schools. 

The problem has been taken up in a series of 
surveys and studies, in which several hundred 
people are participating. “People want good edu 
cation for their children and are eager to provide 
it when the way is clear to them,” said Everett 
N. Luce, president of the Michigan School Board 
Association and secretary of the board of educa 
tion. Mr and other members of the 
board have taken steps to provide a very effec 
tive pattern for a two-way flow of information 
about the and their needs. Dr. Ernest 
R. Britton, superintendent of the city schools, is 
co-operating with the group in this work 
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The East Peoria, Illinois, elementary school board has been in an almost continual building program since 
1940. Erecting four new buildings and remodeling the old ones have meant many extra hours of conference and 
work. A further $500,000 building expansion program is to be embarked upon this summer. 


The members of the board well represent the 


community, which 


is highly 


industrial. Seated, left 


to right: Mrs. Robert Iber; Paul Schelm; Everett Hedgcock; Supt. Paul Bolin; Louis Carroll, president; Donald 


Shute, assistant superintendent; A. W. McFall, secretary; Chester Reichelderfer; and Raymond Sommer. 
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SINGLE-PUPIL TABLES 
LEAD TO BETTER 
CLASSROOM RESULTS 

























These modern, single-pupil tables em- 
body major advances in design that help make 
teaching and learning easier. Readily adapt- 
able to any desired classroom grouping. The 
sturdy twin oval-shaped standards tend to 
reduce excessive movement and scraping of 
chairs by pupils. The strong plywood tops are 
bonded with hot-press urea-resin, and lac- 
quered in light, natural-wood finish. The 
standards and sanitary, all-steel book-boxes 
have a smooth, durable beige enamel finish. 
Full-length pencil tray inside. Inkwell is an 
optional accessory. Heights: 21, 23, 25, 27, 
29 inches. 

The Envoy Chair No. 368, as illustrated, is 
designed for maximum posture comfort, with 
deep-curved back rails—the lower one self-ad- 
justing to fit each occupant. Available heights: 
11, 13, 15, 17 inches. 


FREE BOOKLETS: “Education 
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cAmetcan Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


¢ ue eutuee 
Cus iy Grows” and “The Co-ordinated ) } 

\ Ps Classroom"’—two informative ( Y 
- : works on recent educational de- ee 


velopments. Write Dept. 4. 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich.—Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, 


Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 

















No. 328 with ‘‘Ten-Twenty’’ Book-Box 


The famous, exclusive ‘“Ten-Twenty” top (20% x 24 inches) 
is quickly, easily positioned at 20° slope, most natural for 
reading, writing and drawing; or conventional 10° slope —also 
level position for manipulative tasks and group discussions. 
Sanitary, one-piece steel, readily accessible book-box. 


No. 324 with Lifting Lid 


This popular table, with 
non-slam friction-controlled 
lifting lid, provides a top 
usable either in level position, 
or at 10° slope. Opens wide 
for easy access to roomy, 
sanitary, one-piece steel book- 
box Top is 18 x 23% inches. 


New! No. 329 with Open Box 


Newly designed by American 
Seating Company’s engineers, 
with an overhung, 18 x 24 inch 
top that permits placing several 
tables tightly together when an 
over-all large flat work surface is 
desired, Open-front, one-piece 
steel book-box is 16 x 21%4 inches, 





4 inches deep. 





AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


The most beautiful and practical of full-upholstered auditorium 
chairs. Bodiform provides the utmost in comfort, durability, acoustical 


benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm. 





































































































Schools and School Districts 


The state of Colorado may modify or withdraw 
all the powers conferred upon a school district, 
take, without compensation, property held by a 
school district, expand or contract the territorial 
area of the school district, unite the whole or part 
of it with another district, or destroy the district 
conditionally or unconditionally with or without 
the consent of the citizens, or even against their 
protest Hazlet v. Gaunt, 250 Pacific 
2d 188, Colo 


reporter 





KemROCK Tops are sawed slabs of quar- 
ried porous stone, impregnated and coated 
then baked at high 
The result is an amazingly tough, 
acid-resistant, jet black product, which 
takes a high polish and becomes the most 
beautiful and serviceable material for all 


with a synthetic resin 
heat. 


Laboratory Tops. 


11 Years in Actual Use Proves 
How KemROCK Tops Stand Up 


Repeat orders from Laboratories equip- 
“Equip with | | 
KemROCK Tops and Sinks.” You, too, 

will find it well worthwhile to protect your WN 
investment in Laboratory Desks, Sinks, ™& 


ped in 1941 again specify 


Defiantly Resistant to ACIDS, ALKALIES, 
SOLVENTS, ABRASION and HEAT! 


School District Government 


A Kentucky county board of education possesses 
not only the power specifically conferred by the 
state statute, but also such implied powers as are 
reasonably inferable from the express powers and 
objects to be attained by the creation of such a 
board. KRS 160.160 Lewis v 
Southwestern reporter 2d 691, Ky 


Morgan, 252 


School District Taxation 


The Kentucky statutory provisions requiring 
the annual audit of school building funds by a 
public accountant or an accountant approved by 
the State Department of Education are not mere 
grants of power to the county board of education 
to conduct audits, but they 
duty 


create an absolute 
which the boards are required to perform 






























































































































Center Table No. 2341 





Wall Sink No. 210 





etc., by making sure you get KemROCK 


an exclusive Kewaunee Product. Write 


for Special Folder on KemROCK., 







vewower" 


Ask for Special KemROCK Folder 


End Sink No. 217 








5209 South Center Street + Adrian, Michigan 


Representatives in Principal Cities 








KRS 
Southwestern reporter 2d 691, Ky. 


160.476, 160.477. — Lewis v. 


t 
n 
nm 


Morgan, 


Teachers 


Authority as vested in the school committee to 
employ a director of industrial arts could not 
be delegated. G.L. (Ter. Ed.) c. 71, $$ 37, 38 
Demers v. School Committee of Worcester, 108 
Northeastern reporter 2d 651, Mass. 

The Illinois School Code Amendatory Act of 
1951 authorizing additional annual payments to 
retired school teachers was not unconstitutional 
as an extension of the state’s credit in aid of the 
individual, or as an enumerated prohibited special 
law, or as being violative of due process, since 
public school teachers are a distinct class for ap 
propriate legislation, and it is within the power 
of the legislature to determine what the welfare 
of the public school system requires in respect to 
retirement allowances. SHA const. art. 2, § 2; art 
4, §$ 19, 20, 22; Ill. laws of 1951, p. 352; SHA, 
ch. 122, §34—90 Voigt v. Board of Education of 
City of Chicago, 108 Northwestern reporter 2d 
$26, 413 Ih. 233 





Pupils and Conduct of Schools 


As used in the North Dakota statute authorizing 
a school district to furnish vehicular transportation 
te pupils and in a statute authorizing a school 
district to pay transportation allowance, to each 
family living more than two miles from a school 
district, the words “to each family” are not con 
strued as meaning “to every family,” but on the 
contrary, statutes, when construed together, 
authorize a school board in its discretion to pay 
some school patrons according to the number of 
miles traveled and to furnish to other patrons 


vehicular transportation or its equivalent. NDRC 
1949 Supp., 15-3404; NDRC 1943, 15-3405 
Reich v. Dietz School Dist. No. 16 of Grant 


County, 55 Northwestern reporter 2d 638, N.D 

A parent voluntarily transporting his own 
children to school after refusing several offers by 
the school district to furnish vehicular transporta 
tion or its equivalent, could recover only the com 
pensation fixed by the statute authorizing the 
school district to pay transportation charges, there 
being no implied contract with the school district 
for a reasonable value of the parent’s services 
NDRC 1949, Supp. 15-3404; NDRC 1943, 15 
3405 Reich v. Dietz School Dist. No. 16 of 
Grant County, 55 Northwestern reporter 2d 6338, 
N.D 
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SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


> New Orleans, La 
board has 


The Orleans parish school 
changed its budget and accounting 
system to a modern mechanized one. The system, 
proposed by Walter R. Latapie, chief accountant, 
calls for a change from a manual to a machine 
system. Three bookkeeping machines have been 
installed, at a cost of $11,000 

The board has also begun plans for a research 
program, to determine the cost of operating the 
schools over the next The study will 
include future need for teachers, equipment, 
supplies, and other operating expenses. Also to be 
analyzed is the income from local 


20 years 


state and 
property taxes 

®& Los Angeles, Calif. Tighter control over the 
use of current periodical and pamphlet publica 
tions and other instructional materials in the 
schools is proposed in a report submitted to the 
school board. The proposal was made in the wake 
of charges that 
found 


some subversive materials have 
their way into the classrooms 
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VICTOR SOVEREIGN 
(Model 60-25) 

For larger groups — indoors 
and outdoors 

Price: With 12-inch speaker $539.00 









VICTOR ESCORT 
(Model 60-10) 

For classroom and small 
auditorium use 


Price: With $-inch speaker $433.00 
With 12-inch speaker $455.00 








VICTOR NEW LITE-WEIGHT 
(Model 60-4) 

For conference and small 
groups 

Price: With G-inch speaker $395.00 
With 12-inch speaker $417.00 















MAGNESOUND 
Magnetic Recording and Play 
back Attachment For Existing 
Victor 16mm Sound Projectors 


Price: Complete with Microphone and 
Carrying Case $199.45 


















VICTOR ARC PROJECTOR 


For outdoor use, auditoriums 
and small theatres 


Price: Single Arc Projector $1725.00 
Dual-Arc Projector $3250.00 


Recognized world-wide for 
many outstanding features, 
excellence of performance, 
precision construction and de- 
pendability, Victor 16mm 
projection equipment is the 
first choice of thousands in 
schools, businesses, churches, 
institutions and homes. 





































































































® Hartford, Conn. A budget calling for $6,491,- 
364 for 1953 has been appreved by the school 
board 

® New Orleans, La. The Orleans parish board has 
approved a budget of $15,181,285 for 1953 

®& Lowell, Mass. The board has 
budget of $2,702,361 for 1953 

& Chicago, Il. Supt. Herold Hunt has submitted 
The budget committee of the a budget to the school board calling for $148, 
327,000 for the schools in 1953 
crease of $7,038,000 over 1952 


CHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 


approved a 


SCHOOL BUDGETS 
New York, N. Y 


school board has prepared 


a preliminary budget This is an in 
calling for $279,022,785 for the operation of the 
schools in 1953. This figure represents an increase The Chicago board of education has approved 
1 preliminary budget of $146,521,000. This budget 
increased is made necessary by the employment of 400 ad 


ditional teachers and other 


of $28,853,322 


d over the budget for the current 
school year ending June 30, 1953. The 
budget is needed for the adjustment of salarie 
of teaching and supervisory staffs and for meeting 
the needs for repairs, 
special 


increases in school 


costs 
®& Rockiord, Ill. The school board has adopted 
1 record budget of $6,022,100 for the school year 


| Onmesa \ 


FIRST and FINEST 
CHALKBOARD CHALK § 
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,0COR : 


Yellow 
Orange 
Red 
Violet 
Blue 
Green 
Brown 
White 


Vv SAFE FOR YOUR CHALKBOARD 


Writes Smoothly —Erases Easily 


supplies, equipment, and 


ervices 













Write for 2-stick sample — 
Free to Teachers and Administrators. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois, U. S. A. 
* (Rk) Weber Costello Co 















1953. Most of the increase is attributed to in 
creases in teachers’ salaries. 

®& Governor Dewey of New York State has 
announced that state aid to education will rise 
during the next fiscal year to $302,385,000. This 
is an all-time high, indicating an increase of 
$15,625,000 over the outlay for 1952. The in 
crease, according to the Governor, will result al 
most entirely from the increase in the number 
of pupils enrolled. No change was recommended 
in the present state-aid formula 

®& Detroit, Mich. The board of education will 
place a $21,600,000 special tax levy for the schools 
before the voters at the April election. The board 
seeks an extra school tax of $4.50 per $1,000 of 
assessed valuation for a 10-year period 

®& Saginaw, Mich. The school board has voted 
to reinvest 2 million dollars in funds which had 
been invested in short-term securities maturing 
January 1, 1953. The money is part of the 6 
million dollar proceeds from a 
proved in May, 1950 

®& The Dalles, Ore. On the basis of a 
budget now 


bond issue ap 


| hool 
under study, the board anticipates 
that the school tax millage for 1953 will decline 
about five mills to 29.76. The voters will be asked 
to approve an extra levy outside of the 6 per 
cent limitation of about $90,830, compared to the 
levy for the 1952 vear of $190,580. The total esti 
mated expenditures is carried at $526,410 

& Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
proposed a ten-year school-improvement pro 
gram, to cost $216,000,000. The building program 
is based on an anticipated enrollment of 300,000 
by 1960 and will be financed with a special 41% 
mill tax levy. Supt. Arthur Dondineau charac 
terized the program as quite conservative and said 
that it will make it possible to reduce class size 
and to take children off of half-day sessions 

® Garden City, Mich. A school-bond election 
has been called to vote on a $700,000 bond issue 
for a new school 

® Grand Rapids, Mich. A building permit has 
been issued for the construction of the Fairmount 
elementary school, to cost $472,000. 

®& Jenison, Mich. The contract has been let for 
a six-room elementary school, to cost $77,286 


+ 


EISENHOWER ON EDUCATION 

The first message of President Eisenhower to 
Congress contained two paragraphs on education, 
which called attention to the growing needs of 
the schools for support. The President said 

“Our school demands some prompt, 
effective help. During each of the last two years 
more than one and a half million children have 
swelled the elementary and _ secondary 
population of the country. Generally, the school 
population is proportionately higher in states with 
low per capita income. This whole situation calls 
for careful congressional study and action. I am 
sure that you share my conviction that the firm 
conditions of federal aid must be proved need 
and proved lack of local income 

“One phase of the 
special action 


system 


school 


school problem demands 


The school population of many 
districts has been greatly increased by the swiit 
growth of defense activities. These activities have 
added little or nothing to the tax resources of the 
communities affected. Legislation aiding construc 
tion of schools in these districts expires on June 
30. This law should be renewed; and, likewise, 
the partial payments for current operating ex 
penses for these particular school districts should 
be made, including the deficiency requirement of 
the current fiscal year.” 
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The product 


of 50 years experience 


It is not by chance that the first L C Smith 
Typewriter, Model 1 Serial 1 (now in our 
museum of typewriters) is still a great type- 
writer— capable of fine work and fast work 


and requiring little attention. 


And—it was no accident that this machine 
introduced so many features later adopted by 
all typewriters—segment shift, inbuilt tabulator, 


two-color ribbon, stencil cutout, interchange- 


Still another product of this pioneering and experi- 
ence is the Smith-Corona Portable Typewriter— the 
world’s first and fastest portable. Outstanding in 
design and appearance, it is known as “The finest 


precision writing instrument of its kind in the world.” 


able platens, the amazingly accurate paper feed. 
The present Smith-Corona Ofhce Typewriter 
is the result of this pioneering—and the crafts- 
manship plus precision engineering revealed 


then has continued. 


Today, naturally, there are many additional 
features in operation and design. One of the most 
outstanding of these is our own Page Gage,which 


takes the guesswork out of page-end typing. 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
1905~----19595 






































SCHOOL BUILDING 

® Governor Talmadge of Georgia has reported 
that the State School Building Authority is ex- 
pected to expend $140,000,000 in connection with 
its school construction program. The State School 
Building Authority is authorized, under a 1951 
law, to finance construction through 
revenue bonds amortized from rentals paid by 
lecal school boards for use of the buildings. In 
addition to these rentals, the boards are secured 
by state aid funds, apportioned to local districts 
on the basis of their certified need for capital 
facilities. 

® Portland, Ore. 


school 


The school board has approved 


new projects, costing $6,000,000, to be erected be- 
tween 1953 and 1954, and another $9,322,000 for 
started by the 


projects to be summer of 1956. 





Vote for Bradley 
Washfountains 











The program includes a new senior high school, 
to cost an estimated $2,000,000. 

® Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The citizens advisory 
committee has presented to the board plans for 
a 2'%-million-dollar school building program. 
The program calls for three new east side build- 


ings and two additions, to cost $1,425,000, and 
four additions to west side schools, to cost 
$870,000 


® East Detroit, Mich. The board of education 
has completed the 17-room Deerfield elementary 
school. The building, occupied in September, 1952, 
contains a multi-use room, a special classroom, 
and a library with workroom. It cost $514,272 
including land, furniture, and equipment. 

® St. Paul, Minn. The school board reports that 
four elementary schools and two additions to 
schools have been completed and placed in service 





4 Elementary, 


High School 


and College Students 


& 





Bradley's junior height or standard Wash- 
fountain provides the same ultra sanitary 
features for little tots or grown-ups. 
There are no faucets to touch or main- 
tain, for the central sprayhead provides 
clean sanitary running water like a shower 
bath Up to 10 persons are served simul- 
taneously by the 54-inch model. 
Water waste is climinated since supply is 
cut off automatically 


circular 


last washer 
from the 


as the 
leaves and removes his foot 
Control Ring at the base. 
economical 
Floor 


For modern, safe, sanitary, 
washing facilities look to Bradley 
plan suggestions and new 


Colorful Catalog 


copy of 
5204 mailed on request. 


BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 


2223 W. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





Write for Catalog 5204 


CIR 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 











within the past few months. The elementary 
school construction is part of a nine-and-a-half- 
million-dollar school building program carried out 
by the board. Two further buildings are now in 
the planning stage. The rehabilitation program is 
expected to reach all of the 72 existing schools. 
®& West Point, Miss. The school board has em- 
ployed Architects Fort & White to prepare plans 
for the proposed expansion of school facilities 
The projects include a new high school, the re- 
modeling of a Negro elementary school, an addi- 
tion to the football field, and a new annex for 
the science and home-economics departments 

® Livingston, Mont. In July, 1952, the voters 
of the district voted to add six rooms to the 
Winans School and to construct another ele- 
mentary school of six rooms. The board has voted 
to bond the district for an additional $395,000 for 
a new school building program. 

® Ionia, Mich. The schooi district is now in 
the process of adding a $400,000 gymnasium to 
the school plant. Roger Allen, Grand Rapids, is 
the architect in charge of the preparation of 
plans. 

®& Cambridge, Ohio. The city school system is 
well on its way toward the completion of a third 
unit of the school building program, started dur- 
ing the year 1950. Two buildings have been com- 
pleted, and a third building, now under construc- 
tion, will be completed in September, 1953. These 
buildings are being financed with a bond issue 
of $1,276,000. Supt. A. E. Rupp is of the opinion 
that the outstanding step in the building pro- 
gram resulted when a 17-acre tract was purchased 
adjacent to the city park. 

& Holly Springs, Miss. The school district has 
under construction various school building proj- 
ects, involving an expenditure of $505,000. These 
projects include a new elementary school for 
colored pupils, an auditorium and physical edu- 
cation building for white pupils, a cafeteria addi- 
tion, and a 4-room addition for white pupils. 

®& Forest, Miss. The board of 
completed the construction of a 20-room ele- 
mentary school for Negro students. The building 
contains an auditorium-gymnasium and cafeteria 
and accommodates 600 students. The school sys- 
tem has an enrollment of 1250 students, of which 
650 are white children and 600 are Negroes. 

& Willmar, Minn. The school board has com- 
pleted the construction of two elementary schools, 


education has 


at a total cost of $820,000. Messrs. Magney, 
Tusler, and Setter, Minneapolis, were the archi- 
tects. Plans are now going ahead for the con- 


struction of an industrial building to fill a present 
need in the system. 

& Greensburg, Pa. The school board of the 
Hempfield conferred with the state 
school officials concerning proposed new school 
facilities. The state officials have recommended 
renovations at the Harrold Junior High School 
and Youngwood High School, at an estimated 
cost of $1,300,000. 

®& Pipestone, Minn. The school board has begun 
plans for a new school building. The building has 
become necessary due to a greatly increased school 
enrollment. Some of the facilities in great de- 
mand are physical education facilities, lunch- 
rooms, kindergarten rooms, and additional ele- 
mentary and high school classrooms. 

& Brunswick, Me. A seven-room addition to the 
Brunswick high school has recently been com- 
pleted. The building contains five standard class 
rooms, two smaller rooms for special classes, and 
a clinic room for the school nurse. The building is 
equipped with the latest movable school furniture 
and electronic clocks. The cost of the 
excluding furnishings, was $118,185. 


area has 


building, 
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BRUNSWICK 





brings you | 
a completely 
new line 

of school 
furniture 

with 
advanced 


design 















Brunswick sets new standards 


Classroom Chair—A new concept Tablet Arm— Classroom chair with Chair Desk — Classroom chair with 
in seating comfort. Stackable exclusive “write angle’’ tablet at unique trapezoidal top attachment. 

, cap : } 
Available in full range of sizes tachment. Right or left handed Greater writing comfort. 7 


waif 














Study Top Combination — Flexible combination unit Lift Lid Combination — Flexible combination unit 
Open shelf or under seat storage optional. All sizes Spacious book storage. No-slam lid. Range of sizes 





Bags. ) 
ee 
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individual Desk — Open Front Maxi Teacher’s Desk Economical, movable conference style table-desk 
mum classroom flexibility. Storage shelf File cabinets optional. Related design. Complete range of sizes 
optional. Stackable. Range of sizes 



















Guest Chair— Lounge type design for teachers, guests, 
general use. Arm rests optional 


9, 








Individual Desk — Lift Lid — Easily movable unit. Large 
book storage area. Groupable. No-slam lid. All sizes. 








Tables — All-purpose lightweight tables. Exclusive 
nestability in 2” heights. Five heights and top sizes 





in design, comfort, and flexibility 


NEW UNIFIED DESIGN — Advanced design 
characteristics are carried through each unit in 
Brunswick’s line. Result: a unified, coordinated 
classroom. 


NEW COMFORT SEATING ~ Built-in resiliency of 
structure, body contoured seat and back, 
scientifically dimensioned throughout, give a new 
concept of seating ease and comfort in the 
classroom. 

NEW FLEXIBILITY OF USE ~ Basic student chair is 
easily converted to tablet arm, chair desk, or 
lounge chair. 

NEW UNI-STRUCTURE DESIGN ~— Rugged 


independent chassis design. Does not rely on 

chair seat, back or desk top for strength. 

COLOR — Brunswick’s complete line of school 
furniture is available in a choice of attractive colors 
designed to complement today’s classroom. 

DESK AND TABLE TOPS — All work surfaces 

are available in choice of natural wood grain 
finishes or durable plastic tops. 


a 


Nesting—ixclusive feature of 
Brunswick all-purpose tables 





Makes space saving easy 








Stacking A new con Grouping Combine units for 
ception in space saving larger working area Increases 
Gainclassroom and stor classroom flexibility 


age space Economical 









or more than a century 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
has enjoyed a reputation for integrity of 
product and a position as leader in its 
field. We have earned this distinction by 
consistently producing products that have 
met the highest standards of quality and fine 
workmanship 

In the development of this completely 
new line of school furniture we secured the 
services of one of the nation’s foremost 
designers who worked in close collaboration 
with leading educators. The result is an 
entirely new concept in furniture for the 
schoolroom, engineered and produced by 
Brunswick to meet the requirements of the 
schools of today and tomorrow 

We are confident that school boards, 
administrators, teachers and pupils too, will 
find Brunswick’s new standards of design, 
comfort and flexibility an important 
contribution to the progress of education. 

Brunswick will serve your needs through 
28 branches located in principal cities 


throughout the nation. 


Atlanta Minneapolis 
Baltimore Newark 

Soston New York 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati St. Louis 
Cleveland Salt Lake City 
Dallas San Francisco 
Denver Seattle 

Detroit Indianapolis 
Houston New Orleans 
Kansas City Oklahoma City 
Los Angeles San Antonio 
Milwaukee Portland, Oregon 


Brunswick 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, IIlinois 
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® Baltimore, Md. Following a strike of school 
janitors, and other municipal laborers, on January 
7, the school board instituted television programs 
for the schools. Baltimore’s stations WBAL-TV 
and WAAM.-TV provided school programs to offer 
instruction at home for the city’s 80,000 school 
children. The programs represented the first mass 
attempt to use television for public school instruc- 
tion. Station WBAL-TV was crowded with chil- 
dren listening to the program. Three different 
classes were handled at one time. Many of the 
pupils said that television teaching was not as 
interesting as classroom instruction. 
®& Ottumwa, Iowa. The board of ed.cation has 
moved into its new administration headquarters 
on East Fifth Street. A former residence property 
was purchased and converted into offices. The 
large reception hall is now used for the school 
headquarters. Space is also provided on this floor 
for the superintendent’s office and the board 
meeting room and secretary’s office. Other offices 
for supervisors are located on the second floor. 
® Muskegon, Mich. The Citizens Advisory 
Committee, which has just completed a 9-month 
study of the school plant, has recommended that 
a seven-million-dollar building program be sub- 
mitted to the voters. The committee also rec- 
ommended the levying of an additional 5-mill 
tax until the fund is raised. 
® Clare, Mich. The school board has begun a 
population study of the school enrollment. The 
report will be used by the board in launching a 
proposed millage and building campaign. 
®& Warren, R. I. With a view to possible future 
expansion, the school board has created a five- 
member advisory committee to aid in a compre- 
hensive study of the town’s school facilities. The 
advisory board will work jointly with the school 
board and will issue a report of its findings in 
about ninety days. In the event that new con- 
struction is advised, the report will include the 
cost of sites, the cost of architectural and en- 
gineering services, and the cost of constructing 
necessary buildings. 

& The California State Board of Education 
has endorsed the principle of Bible reading in the 
state’s schools, but declared it is opposed to 
legislation making the sessions mandatory. Board 
president William Blair, of Pasadena, said he did 
not believe reading of the Bible constituted a 
proper approach to moral education. “I don’t 
object to the teaching of Jesus, but I do object 
to reading parts of the Bible which embody other 
matters of doctrine.” He said he favored expansion 
of the field of moral and spiritual education, but 
not in the form of formal Bible reading sessions. 

© Belleville, N. J. Beginning with September, 

1952, classes have been organized and conducted 
for pupils with special learning difficulties. Two 
groups of 12 to 15 children each have been 
housed in the Shawger School. Specially trained 
teachers give individual attention to each child 
and prepare special teaching material so that each 
child may find success and happiness in his school 
work. 

® Tracy, Minn. The school board has completed 
plans for vocational education and adult evening 
classes. The auto-mechanics courses have been 
extended from one to two terms, and a new home- 
economics building has been erected, at a cost 
of $70,000. The board is co-operating with the 
city council in plans for a community swimming 
pool, to cost an estimated $100,000 
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How to put your school on the map 


Start with the accepted fact that knowledge and understand 
ing are essential for enthusiastic support and interest. Then it 
is simply good policy to maintain a flow of bulletins and 
XJ oXola i Mme] olel"] Mm Zell mm Tas lele) MME -rellldeliielalel meleloli Mmm slaeleiaelumelale| 
progress—about all school activities. One of the seven 
A. B. Dick mimeographs provides you with a success-proved 
way for doing this important job 
to fit your budget 

Now add the special A. B. Dick products for schools. These 


include a 2 and 3 column newspaper stencil—a 4-page folder 


mTolalo mm 20)0 ma aelaMmaleh 2-mmelal-) 
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addressing stencil to help in the field of parent and civic 
communications. For the easy production of teaching aids 
there are such products as the roll point stylus, the hand 
writing stencil and outline map stencils of all states and 
tol ial iat ae mol Mmiilola Me latiol@iilelilelaMmel ole Mili -t1 0m olgeleltlat Mmelsle in ie) 
learn how schools of all sizes are making multiple use of 
MODERN mimeographing simply mail the: coupon below 
yn Wa ONT Meili relelael lal oleeleltiat Meld Mol M@llt McMeel Mule «titel 
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of the coupon 


THE. FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. AS-353-M 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me [_] information about MODERN mimeographing in the 
schools. 

















Name Position 
School 
Address 


City Stote 
[_] Information about the new A. B. Dick spirit duplicator. 
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A USEFUL SALARY GUIDE 


Boards of education in smaller communities are 
frequently puzzled to know what provisions should 
be included in a well-balanced teachers’ salary 
schedule. To aid such boards of education, the 
New York State Teachers’ Association has pre- 
pared an outline of ten major points which must 
inevitably be included in a satisfactory schedule. 


I. The beginning salary for all new employees — 
teaching and nonteaching: (a) job classifications 
for which salaries are established; (b) qualifica- 
tions required for a given entrance salary in each 
classification; (c) allowance for experience in 
other school systems or other employment; (d) 
the period for which the salary is paid for each 
classification; (e) description of normal service 
expected in each classification. 

II. Increments granted employees in various 
classifications: (a) number of increments; (b) 
size of increments; (c) conditions under which 
increments are paid or withdrawn; (d) when paid 
— anniversary date. 

Ill. Salary differentials for certain employees: 
(a) rates paid for substitute service; (b) allow- 
ances for extra services or duties; (c) travel and 
expense allowances; (d) summer school or ex- 
tension course allowances; (¢) dependency allow- 
ances; (f) cost-of-living adjustments; (g) allow- 
ances for additional preparation (evidence or 
approvals required); (4) equivalents recognized; 
(i) limitations relating to. 

IV. Highest attainable salary for each classifica- 
tion: (a) conditions or standards required to 
attain maximum; (b) professional growth re- 
quirements. . 

V. Non-monetary compensation: (a) vacation 
provided annually; (b) group insurance; (c) 
other benefits. 

VI. Comparison of local schedule with state 
minimum. (The schedule should meet legal re- 
quirements. ] 

VII. Payment of salaries: (a) number of pay- 
ments annually; (b) date of payment; (c) manner 
of payment; (d) procedure for securing adjust- 
ments (errors or omissions). 

VIII. Deductions from salaries: (a) number of 
days’ annual leave allowed with full pay; (b) 
conditions under which such leave is granted; 
(c) amount deducted for each day of absence 
beyond leave allowed; (d) amount deducted for 
retirement or other purposes; (e) amount de- 
ducted when service is terminated before the end 
of a year. 

IX. Extended leaves of absence: (a) cumulative 
sick leave; (b) sabbatical leave — frequency, 
length, and regulations; (c) maternity leave — 
length and regulations; (d) military leave status 
on return from service; (e) reinstatement of 
former employees — status on return. 

X. Transfer procedure from the old to the 
new. (a) effective date of new schedule or 
transfer; (6) maximum period for proper place- 
ment on schedule; (c) steps in transfer — increases 
for those behind schedule; (d) policy relating 
to those ahead of schedule. 


INGLEWOOD FORMULATES 
SCHOOL POLICY 


The Centinela Valley Union High School Dis- 
trict, of Inglewood, Calif., under the direction of 
Principal H. Fred Heisner, has created several 
policy committees in each of the four high schools. 
Approximately ten teachers meet in any one 
policy group during the lunch periods, or during 
consultation periods. A representative from each 
of the policy committees make up the district 
teachers’ council. 
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Dr. Heisner points out that “the purpose of 
the plan is to get teachers to participate in the 
formation of school policy. It is the purpose to 
try to get as many teachers as possible interested 
in a policy group.” 

The policy groups aim to give teachers a 
chance to express questions and to clarify any 
doubts regarding matters of school policy. The 
procedure allows a teacher to reach the top ad- 
ministrative level more quickly than through or- 
dinary channel procedures, which insures a more 
harmonious system, according to Dr. Heisner. 

A personalized counseling service has been set 
up for the benefit of pupils. The purpose is to 
reduce the number of pupil-teacher and pupil- 
pupil contacts in order to more readily acquaint 
pupils with other pupils, teachers with pupils, 
and pupils with teachers. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


During the school year 1951-52, the board of 
education of Millburn Township, Millburn, N. J., 
carried on a program of in-service training of 
teachers and curriculum development for the 
schools. The work was conducted under the joint 
sponsorship of the local teachers’ association and 
the school administration. In order that the 
program might be carried out successfully, the 
board set up special funds for the in-service 
committee for such purposes as materials and 
books, clerical services, expenses of teachers in 
visiting school systems, and other cost items. 

During the year three special reports were 
issued. The first was entitled, “A Summary Re- 


port of the In-Service Training Program.” The 
other reports were on a new spelling series and 
on the use of new arithmetic texts for the grade 
schools. The faculty has organized committees on 
grade and departmental levels. Kindergarten 
teachers are in one group, and at the high school 
level the various departments are organized into 
subject groups. The purpose of this year’s com- 
mittees is to study the material suggested from 
last year’s study and to make revisions and addi- 
tions to the curriculum so that the whole out- 
lines may be formally worked out for the 
district. A new aspect of the program is the 
establishment of a steering committee to serve as 
executive branch and to offer help and advice to 
the committees in their work to make it possible 
for them to work at maximum efficiency. As an 
additional feature, the executive committee is en- 
couraging the special committees to use con- 
sultants from nearby universities and school sys- 
tems in strengthening the work undertaken. 


LIFETIME PASS TO BOARD 
MEMBERS 


The board of education of Harrisburg, IIl., 
has approved a plan calling for the granting of 
a lifetime pass, to be given to board members, 
entitling them to free admission to all school 
sponsored activities. The tickets are given in 
appreciation of years of valued service as a 
member of the board, and are encased in 
leather, with the name of the recipient en- 
grossed in gold. The tickets were presented at 
a general assembly of students and faculty 
members. 








The School Board of Greensburg, Indiana, is engaged in an important 


program of school improvement based on a survey made by Dr. Harold 
Church of Indiana University, and on special recommendations prepared by 
Superintendent Gerald Alexander in his annual report. Expansion of the 
school plant in the form of a new building is contemplated. The survey 
recommends a complete pattern for the sound progress of the schools. 

The Board of Education left to right: President, Oscar A. Hurt; treasurer, 
J. Frank Russell; secretary, W. Lowell Headlee; and superintendent, Gerald 


Alexander. 
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with Oper SAFETY! 


Protected by “A Cradle of Steel From Wheel to Wheel’”—boys and girls of rural 
, America travel the long school miles daily with Oneida Safety! 























To the youngsters—Oneida Safety means comfort—seats that fit, room for legs and 
elbows, good ventilation and visibility. 














To School Boards—Oneida Safety means a new, high degree of highway safety for 
children at a lower passenger-mile cost--due to exclusive features of design and 
construction. 




















To parents—Oneida Safety means peace of mind, freedom from worry! 


Oneida Safety costs no more! Convince yourself—compare Oneida—feature for feature, 
quality and price—with any other school bus body. However, School Boards should 





" place their orders early because of the government's quarterly steel allotments. 
“a sis we . : 
A CRADLE OF STEEL Oneida Safety is Endurance-Built. Demand it on the chassis of your choice. 
FROM WHEEL TO WHEEL” There can be no compromise with safety. Dollars saved won't save lives! 


TRADE MARK SPECIFY ONEIDA ALWAYS! 
AMERICA’S FINEST SCHOOL BUS BODY 






FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE... 


School Bus Sales Division ASBJ-3-53 
Oneida Products Corporation, Canastota, N. Y. 








SCHOOL BUS SALES DIVISION 


Please send me the complete Oneida Safety School Bus Body story. 


ONEIDA PRODUCTS CORPORATION Nome 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK Address 






















































1. Fully Automatic. All folding, unfold- 
ing, locking, unlocking, and sound-proof- 
i ing operations are accomplished by the 
electric operator and its auxiliary mech- 
anism. You merely turn the switch key — 
R-W does the rest. 


2. Positive, Silent Action Roller Chain 
Drive. Will not slip, stretch, or break. 


3. Friction-Proof Track. Ball-bearing 
hanger wheels are machined to provide 
a line contact with the %” round cold- 


Automatic Partition in 
operation at any of the 





1953 
® 


“ OVER 73 YEARS 


Memorial Senior High School, Beloit, Wis. Opening size: 133’ x 27'3” 


Stretch your space and appropriation with FoldeR-Way® 
Automatic FOLDING PARTITIONS by Richards-Wilcox 


In this photograph taken at Memorial Senior High School, Beloit, 
Wisconsin, you can readily see how Richards-Wilcox FoldeR-Way 
folding partitions provide greatest flexibility to given areas of space. 
You can see how the partitions close to isolate the boys’ and girls’ 
gym classes from each other. Also, how the FoldeR-Way partition 
opens for conference games, and similar events, making the complete 
gym one vast playing arena and gallery. 


But you can’t see these EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: ' 


rolled steel bar runways of the track, 
assuring minimum friction and silent op- 
eration. 


. Gymnasium Doors Are Full Three 


inches Thick Over Entire Area. This 
provides flush surface similar to a solid 
wall. Eliminates protruding butt-hinges 
in players’ contact zone below seven 
foot level. 


Fully Automatic Floor Seals. Self-ad- 


justing to uneven spots in floor. No levers 
or manual effort required to operate 


For further information about R-W FoldeR-Way Automatic Folding 
Partitions, write, phone or wire our nearest office. 


See anR-W FoldeR-Way Kent State University, Kent, Ohio— Opening: 114’ x 20’ 

Hinsdale Community High School, Hinsdale, Ill. Opening: 127’ x 
Schools in the partial list Arvin High School, Arvin, California — Opening: 143’ x 26’ 

at right, or write for Kinkaid School Gymnasium 
address of installation High School, Brookline, Mass 
neores! you Banks School, Bay City, Michigan—-Opening: 50’ x 18’ 


Houston, ‘Texas—-Opening: 71’ x 21’ 


a) 


HAMGER AMY » ® c 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. * Branche: in ol! principal cities 


2 Openings: 100’ x 20’ and 130’ x 20’ 


I's FoldeR-Way for BELOIT, too! 





| NEW PUBLICATIONS for 


| School-Business EXECUTIVES 


Insurance Practices in School 
Administration 


By Henry H. Linn and S. C. Joyner. Cloth, 446 
pp., $6.50. The Ronald Press Co., New York, N. Y. 

The primary aim of this book is to assist 
business managers and other responsible school 
officials in dealing with the many problems that 
arise in connection with a school insurance 
program. 

It accomplishes this purpose by giving em- 
phasis to practical procedures and suggestions 
while analyzing and discussing in general terms 

| the areas of fire, public liability, automobile, 

| workmen’s compensation, bonding, burglary, rob- 
bery, theft, boiler, glass, and inland marine in- 
surance as they pertain to schools 

Through the use of many examples, forms, and 
illustrations drawn from data gathered from 
school officials and insurance companies, a clear, 
well-organized presentation is achieved. These 
features make the book an invaluable reference 

| for school administrators, as well as an excellent 
text for students of educational administration 

The authors are eminently qualified since they 
bring to this task years of experience in working 
with and studying school insurance problems. Dr. 
Linn is a professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Dr. Joyner is 
deputy business manager of the Los Angeles city 
schools. 

The pressures exerted everywhere today on the 
financing of schools makes the guidance by this 
book timely indeed. — Alfred C. Cereste. 





Planning Elementary School Buildings 


By N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engethardt, Jr., and 
Stanton Leggett. Cloth, 268 pp., $12.50. F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, New York 18, N ; 

This book is written from the standpoint of the edu- 
cator who desires to develop the school plant as a valu- 
able tool in the service of democratic education of 
children and who also wants to promote the adult com- 
munity uses of the structure in a broad plan of civic 
and cultural development. The authors center their dis- 
cussion around the main indoor areas of the schoolhouse, 
particularly the classrooms and the specialized educational 
spaces. They argue that these areas must be _ ideally 
adapted to promote the teaching and learning activities 
carried on in them, with due regard for the physical and 
spiritual needs of the children, as well as their growth 
and development. 

Carrying forward the idea of making the schoolroom 
achieve the purposes and activities of education, the 
authors present specific principles for bettering the 
environment of children and teachers for vision, physical 
comfort, and complete safety. Later sections of the book 
take up the administrative areas of the school building 
and such major problems as the over-all organization and 
size of school buildings, flow of traffic, site utilization, 
built-in equipment, furniture, etc. 

The authors have made numerous city and village 
school surveys and have worked out specific programs for 
site selection, building plannings, .financing, and develop- 
ment of community support 

A final section of the book takes up the service 
elements of buildings, the selection of materials and 
types of construction, the quality and types of finishes 
mechanical equipment, and minor details. 

The entire book is typical of the philosophy of a gen- 
erous educational program for which the Engelhardts and 
their associate, Mr. Leggett, have always fought. The 
practical school executive will find in this book a rich 
vein of thoroughly practical information, complete plans 
and specifications for a variety of classrooms and other 
special instructional areas, and practical studies of signifi- 
cant types of layouts for buildings and typical depart- 
mental areas. 

A mastery of the book will enable any school executive 
to appraise his own plant situation and to develop state- 
ments of educational needs from which his architect can 


(Continued on page 78) 
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St. Mary's High School, Phoenix, Ariz.—Lescher & Mahoney, architects 





On Main Floor, Balcony... All Around the Gym 


Universal Roll-A-Way Stands 
Assure Safe and Comfortable 
Seating Plus Valuable Extra 
Floor Space Whenever Needed 


With today’s building costs at such high 
levels, the plans for any gymnasium should 
provide maximum seating facilities and 
maximum useable floor space in minimum 
area. Such requirements often seem “impos- 
sible” to meet, yet they are actually easy... 
the Universal way! 


The modern gymnasium illustrated above 
is a good example. With Universal Roll-A- 
Way Stands on both main floor and bal- 
conies, ample seating facilities are provided 
for basketball games and other school 
events. But, when not in use, these stands 
may be rolled back to the walls on both 
levels... providing approximately 5,000 feet 
more floor space for practice courts and other 


gymnasium activities. Carefully engineered 
and custom built to meet individual speci- 
fications, Roll-A- Way Stands are ideal for 
large capacity or small. They are compact, 
yet roomy and comfortable... neat and 
attractive ...exceptionally strong and safe. 


Improved vertical filler boards enclose 
Roll-A-Way’s entire understructure from 
front view, add more rigidity to seat boards, 
make the complete stands even stronger 
and more substantial. Because of 
their centered positions, these filler 
boards do not interfere with spec- 
tators’ leg room... permitting feet 
to be drawn back under seats in 
normal positions. Comfort is as- 
sured! 


lf 
Ke 


Investigate Roll-A-Way Stands 
today. Write for latest catalog, list 
of Universal installations, and work- 
ing scale blueprints of two-level 
seating. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET . 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Typical plans showing (above) large floor space with stands 
closed, (below) stands open 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Educational Television 





























































(Continued from page 76) 


the district 
Economic Status of Teachers in 1952-53 
Paper, 26 pp., 25 cents. National Education 


tion, Washington 6, D. C. 


the income of teachers and the relationship 


By Merle R. Sumption. Cloth, 209 pp., $3 
Hall, Inc., New York 11, N. Y 


WITH 


Recreation equipment .. . 20 years’ 





Official Diving Boards 
3-meter and 1-meter diving out- 
fits made to N.C.A.A. and A.A.U. 
regulations. Champions are de- 
veloped every year on our cham- 
pionship equipment. 





This study indicates the effect of consumer prices on 
of their 
average annual earnings to other occupational group 
How to Conduct a Citizens School Survey 


This handbook has grown out of the various 
ences in conducting community school services in 


A Perfect Play Everytime 
ioe 11/41 /// ae 


You want the best when you install a basketball court, 
swimming pool or a playground. You can rely on 


viding long-life, safe design apparatus for schools all 
over the country. 





Paper, 10 pp. Published by the National Citizens 
Committee for Educational Television, Ring Bldg., Wash- 


prepare forward-looking building plans. The greatest good ington 6, D. C 


will come out of this book if it is used as a starting A timely brochure, setting forth the work of the Na- 
point for developing a local school building program tional Citizens Committee on Educational Television. The 
within the local philosophy and the financial ability of hooklet tells how television came to be used for educa- 


tional purposes, how its resources in school and library 
were built up, and what is being done to build educa- 
tional television stations. 


Associa 


Public School Revenues, 1949-50 


Paper, 167 pp., 50 cents. Research Division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

In the present report, a slightly revised version of the 
study, ‘Tax Revenues of Public Schools, 1949-50,” spe- 


Prentice cial attention has been given to an analysis of state tax 


revenues for schools. Section I deals with sources and 
experi treatment of data; Section If deals with public ele- 
Illinois mentary and secondary school revenues, their amounts, 


service in pro- 





BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


Indoors or outdoors, you can select Recreation back- 
boards and goals to suit your needs. New designs 
for wall-braced basketball backboards. Sturdy fan- 
shaped boards. Swing-up type frames. Special port- 
able frames for glass backboards for fieldhouses or 
sports coliseums. All constructed of hot galvanized 
steel pipe with malleable iron or brass fittings. 





For Better Playgrounds 
Playgrounds are essential to the 
best development of children and 
the recreation of older boys and 
girls, as well as grown-ups! For 
20 years, Recreation Products 
have been installed in play- 
grounds throughout the United 
States. The long-time perform- 
ance of Recreation Products tes- 
tifies to their excellent quality. 
That's why more and more play- 
grounds are being equipped from 
the Recreation Line. 


=e am em SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG @@ a am 
RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP., 724 W. 8th St., Dept. BS, Anderson, Ind. 


Please send me your complete catalog and name 7 wns nN 
of dealer nearest me. he en i 


faelti te). Say - ich C NR naa ER Ren ee : a i 
TODAY! TERN cove es Pe eeeseeseseeeseeseesescere — 


Cily cocececceeee eoerssceseces State .seeeeerer® 





their growth, and the proportion of these revenues raised 
by taxation; Section III deals exclusively with school 
revenues from state tax sources; and Section IV offers a 
restatement of trends in school support, including the 
relative importance of different types of taxes for school 
support. The report is documented to-show sources of in- 
formation and special methods used in arriving at estimates 


Paint Manual 


By engineers, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. Cloth, 203 
pp., $1.25. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
33, OS 

This marual provides information and instructions re- 
lating to paints and painting practices as applied to work 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. It takes up in rather 
untechnical language: (1) the nature and uses of paints 
and painting materials; (2) the selection and application 
of paint to woodwork; (3) the description of materials 
for. painting metalwork; (4) the painting of concrete 
plaster, and other surfaces; (5) the inspection and 
sampling of paint and paint materials; (6) the safe care 
of paint materials. While some of the materials relate to 
the special problems of painting and maintaining dams 
and water systems, the sections devoted to exterior and 
interior painting of houses and ordinary metalwork, as 
well as concrete, are valuable for school authorities 


The Sout! Dakota Handbook for School 
Board Members 


By the State Department of Public Instruction and the 
Associated School Boards of South Dakota. Paper, 72 pp., 
published jointly, Pierre, S. Dak 

This joint effort of the South Dakota State Office and 
the Associated School Boards is planned definitely to 
provide basic information concerning the task of school 
boards for providing the children with efficient schools 
The chapters take up: (1) the organization and legal 
authority of the school districts; (2) the conduct of school 
board meetings; (3) the financial authority of boards of 
education, including budgeting and accounting; (4) the 
relations of the board of education to the faculty and 
their respective responsibilities; (5) the maintenance and 
operation of school plants and the procedures for financing 
and erecting new school buildings; (6) the school district 
insurance program, transportation of children, and tuition 
for nonresidents; (7) the educational services for the 
community; (8) the functions and accomplishments of 
the State Associated School Boards. While the book em- 
phasizes strongly the legal basis of all activities of school 
boards, there is much solid wisdom in this handbook for 
the common-sense, effective administration of city and 
rural schools. 


School Plant Needs of Pocantico Hills 


By Institute of Field Studies, Teachers College. Paper, 
75 pp. Issued by Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

This study, carried on by a committee headed by Pro- 
fessor Felix J. McCormick, follows the practical pattern 
of analyzing the social, economic, and population situa- 
tion of a growing school district centered in the village 
of New Tarrytown, N. Y. The present inefficiencies of the 
school plant are presented and specific recommendations 
are made for expanding the present school building to 
serve 400 children in a comprehensive manner. Chicago 
architects have been engaged for a proposed enlargement 
of the school, to cost $700,000. The district is well able 
to meet this cost and to buy a 10-acre site for a future 
building. 


Advisory Committees on Standards 

Prepared by the Standardization Committee, 8 pp. De- 
partment of Finance and Control, Purchasing Division, 
State of Connecticut, Hartford. 

This suggestive bulletin outlines the method and the 
duties of committees entrusted by the State Purchasing 
Division of Connecticut with the duty of setting up 
standards for materials and services to be purchased for 
state use. The bulletin outlines specifically the work to 
be done by general committees and their technical liaison 
advisers. The duties similarily of subcommittees are out- 
lined. It is clear that the purpose throughout is to have 
frequently revised, continuing, acceptable standards speci 
fications which will enable the Purchasing Division to buy 
materials and services which are efficient and economical 
for the purposes intended. 


Planning for a Regional School District 

Compiled under the direction of Joseph A. Baer, chief 
of Bureau of Research and Planning. Paper, 36 py 
Bulletin No. 54, 1952. Published by the Connecticut 
State Department of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

This revised guide and reference source for regional 
school planning committees is divided into five part 
(1) planning for a regional high school; (II) the ad 
vantages of a regional high school; (III) outline for a 
study of the regional high school area; (IV) question 
and answers on the regional school district law; (V) the 
law concerning regional school districts 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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DEALERS 
Increased production 
of all Beckley-Cardy 
seating makes addi- 
tional dealerships 
available. 


Write us now. 
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SEATING BUILT TO THE PUPIL’S NEED... 


From the first plan through the finished product, the basic 
design of this outstanding Sterling seating is the pupil's 
need. Strength, durability, stability, practicability, beauty 
—all important as they are, come after the pupil has first 
been served. 


Sterling Desks thus are built big enough for children to 
grow in. Compare the wider and deeper seats and the 
generous backrails, curved and formed to support grow- 
ing young backs properly and in comfort. 


Oversize writing tops provide more than adequate working 
surfaces and larger, roomier all-steel book boxes hold all 
books and classroom tools with room to spare. 


You, too, can make your first thought the pupil's need. If 
you are planning on refurnishing a room or outfitting a new 
school, you should get the details on Sterling D7000 desks 
at once. Write today and ask for Seating Catalog 513. 


1632 INDIANA AVE. 





BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Manufacturers CHICAGO ILL. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


(Concluded from page 78) 





Detergents 


By Donald Price. Cloth, 159 pp., $4. Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, N. Y. 

In this book the technical director of a leading manu- 
facturer of cleansing materials tells for the layman what 
detergents are and what they do. He describes in detail 
(1) the chemical nature and purpose of detergents as 
surface wetting and dirt-removing substances; (2) the 
history of soaps and modern synthetic detergents; (3) the 
chemical and mechanical operation of detergents in re- 
moving dirt; (4) the chemical and physical properties 
and uses of household detergents; (5) the special qualities 
of detergents used in widely differing industrial situations; 
(6) the testing and selection of detergerts for specific 
household and industrial purposes; and (7) the probable 
future development of better cleansing materials. The 
book, while it is in large part simple and nontechnical 
in language, requires some knowledge of colloid chem- 
istry and some practical experience with surface wetting 
agents and various materials used for removing dirt and 
other unwanted matter. The school purchasing agent will 
find the book useful in understanding the new materials 
offered for use as cleansers in janitorial work, dishwash- 
ing, etc., in the modern school program. 


Health Services in City Schools 


By H. F. Kilander. Paper, 68 pp., 25 cents. Bulletin 
No. 20, 1952, of the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

This study, the third in a series, was conducted by the 
Public Health Service of the Federal Security Agency 
and the American Medical Association. The study takes 
up the administration and financing of school health pro- 
grams, the personnel, the medica) examination, the dental 
examination, the school nursing services, administrative 
relationships, and professional groups which can be called 
upon to render advice and counsel. The report shows that 
there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
school systems with health services and in the scope of 
the school health programs. Much still needs to be done 








What a Comforting, Buoyant Word 


You can have the same feeling by selecting 


NATURAL SLATE 


For your Chalkboard requirements 


if all of the 30,000,000 school children are to have ade- 
quate health care. 


Disposition of School Bond Issues and Special 
Levies in Ohio School Districts 


January through November, 1952. Compiled by John 
H. Herrick and Guy W. Buddemeyer. Paper, 35 pp. 
Published by the Bureau of Educational Research, College 
of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

This twenty-fifth annual disposition study includes the 
election results on school bond issues and special levies 
submitted by Ohio school districts during the year 1952. 
The report shows that there were 216 bond issues sub- 
mitted during the year, of which 175 were approved. The 
total amount of the bond issues was $78,469,952, of which 
$59,041,468 were approved. The number of special levies 
was 691, of which 674 were approved by the voters. 


Meet Your Milwaukee Public Schools 


Compiled and written by William M. Lamers, Adell 
M. Schott, Donald K. Mereen, and Patricia Pelikan. 
Paper 44 pp. Published by the board of education, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The ninety-third annual report of the superintendent 
of schools of Milwaukee, telling in picture and prose, the 
story of the varied activities of the city schools. It in- 
cludes (1) the tax dollar, (2) the goals of the teachers, 
(3) building citizenship, (4) teaching boys and girls 
how to study, (5) opportunities for developiag physical 
and mental health, (6) opportunities for forming useful 
skills, (7) providing vocational knowledge and skills, 
(8) use of leisure time, (9) recreation for everyone, 
(10) financing a five-year building program. 


Central State Agency for California 
Education 


By Leighton H. Johnson. Paper, 139 pp., $1.50, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. 

This study traces its origin and development of the 
state superintendency of public education and of the 
state board of education from 1849 to the present day. 
Changes and growth in the function and difficulties arising 
from the readjustments to the expanding work of the 
schools are fully presented. 


Statistics of State School Systems, 1949-50 
Chapter 11 of Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States. Paper, 115 pp., 30 cents. U. S. Office of 
Education, Washingtor, D. C. 
This statement includes statistics on the administrative 
and instructional staffs, enrollment, and attendance and 
costs of elementary and secondary schools. 


The Treaty as an Instrument of Legislation 

By Florence E. Allen. Cloth, 114 pp., $1.75. The 
Macmillan Co., , & 

This Kappa Delta Pi lecture by a distinguished judge 
of the U. S. Court of Appeals (Sixth District), pro- 
vides a sharp warning that the proposed acceptance of 
the Covenant of Human Rights (a) will not provide a 
means of assuring international peace, (5) will actually 
reduce our human rights under the Constitution, (c) 
will cause endless legal difficulties through its interference 
with existing American legislative and judicial law. 


A Study of Television as a Teaching Tool 


Made by Russell E. Helmick. Mimeographed. Crosley 
Radio Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Under the direction of the University of Cincinnati, 
the Crosley Corporation telecasted four programs to 14 
high schools in the Southern Ohio area. The programs 
were: (1) “This is Television,” a tour of a television 
station; (2) “Nature Photography is Fun,” a photogra- 
phy and science program; (3) “The Etruscan Warrior,” 
an art and ancient history presentation; (4) “The Job Is 
Yours,” an employment and guidance demonstration. Some 
694 administrative and teaching representatives were inter- 
viewed to learn the professional opinion. Although it was 
clearly exploratory, the study brought out vast possi- 
bilities for (1) TV as a force for influencing people, (2) 
for education, and (3) for better community culture and 
public relations. The study is a genuine contribution to a 
field as yet unexplored. 


They Are in Your Hands 


Paper, 15 pp. Published by the Department of Plan- 
ning and Information, Board of Education, Dearborn, 
Mich. 

A “selling” report concerning school population, enroll- 
ment, and school building needs to meet a rapidly in- 
creasing school population. 





Safe 


. No Disturbing Factors Like: 


How Much Service? 
Fire Hazard? 


You're always SAFE with Natural Slate 
OVER 100 USES — WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


For your protection — Specify that all slate be quarried and manufactured in Penna., U.S. A. 


PEN ARGYL, 


Cleanliness? 


How Much Maintenance? 
Eyestrain? 
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war 
Keystone 






“Why do more than 2,000 School Systems 
and Reading Clinics use the 


Tachistoscopic Service?” 


BECAUSE: Educators have found Extra Insurance of 


Complete Success in the service that is - - - 


PROFESSIONAL: Planned in consultation with many 
important educators — the phrase and sentence slides 
alone are the result of four years of research. A com- 
plete program developed by experience in thousands of 
classrooms. With a detailed Manual of Instructions 
that is so practical that numerous teachers have been 
immediately successful when using the Tachistoscope 
for the first time. Most recent professional amplifica- 
tion of Keystone service: Basic Vocabulary of 3,000 
words, by Helen Bachman Knipp, Ph.D., the latest 
authentic vocabulary list. 


ECONOMICAL: As many as 40 exposures on one 
Tachistoslide,“®’ giving by far the lowest initial cost- 
per-exposure ; durable slides that serve for years with- 
out deterioration. (Addition of low-cost Flashmeter‘"? 


makes a Tachistoscope of any Keystone Overhead Pro- 
jector, which meets various needs in the classroom.) 


PRACTICAL: ‘Teacher faces the class when using the 
Keystone Tachistoscope, watching the response of each 
student, while seeing each exposure on the slide table 
before it is flashed, knowing at all times what is being 
shown. 


Thousands of additional exposures are available, on 
all levels, including Keystone Tachistoslides for Num- 
ber Combinations, Music, Reading, Typewriting, and 
Shorthand. 


Our representatives are thoroughly experienced in as- 
sisting educators to use the Tachistoscope to best ad- 
vantage. They are subject to call at any time, by any 
user. Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna. Since 
1892 Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 


KEYSTONE TACHISTOSCOPIC SERVICE 


Play the game. 











































More Safety... More Power...in New Dodge Buses! 


You can trust new Dodge ‘-Job-Rated’’ school bus chassis to help trans- 
port children safely day after day ... because these chassis and equip- 
ment meet and exceed every safety recommendation of the National 
Conference on School Transportation. 


Consider Dodge’s new super-safe brakes, for example. These modern 
“dual-primary”’ type brakes stop smoothly and hold whether the bus is 
moving forwards or backwards. This means absolute safety when stopping 
on even the steepest hills. Braking requires less pedal pressure, too, thus 
reducing driver fatigue. 


Then, too, you can rely on new Dodge power (118 HP-122 HP), however 
muddy or snowy the roads may be. With stepped-up horsepower in two 
of the three Dodge school bus engines, you’re sure that your buses will 
get through. And famous Dodge economy, so important to school budgets, 
is assured by features like chrome-plated top piston rings, exhaust valve 
seat inserts and lightweight aluminum-alloy pistons. 


Your friendly Dodge dealer welcomes your questions on school buses. 
He’ll show you why new Dodge ‘‘-Job-Rated’’ school bus chassis are safer 

. more powerful . . . more economical. See him . . . and see why Dodge 
makes an excellent transportation investment for years to come. 
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School Bus Chassis 
for Bodies Accommodating 30, 
36, 48, 54 and 60 Passengers 


MODEL FS-152 


10,475 and 11,450 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 30 and 36 pupils 


MODEL HS-192 


14,200 and 15,500 Ibs. G.V.W. 
For 48 pupils 





MODEL JS-212 


15,750 and 17,000 ibs. G.V.W. 
For 54 pupils 





MODEL RS-229 


17,675 and 19,500 ibs. G.V.W. 
For 60 pupils 


DODGE wob-Ritd' School Bus Chassis 































































®& In October, 1952, the board of education of 
Gloversville, N. Y., published a report of the 
Citizens Committee on a study of school finance 
The committee, in making its study, considered 
such items as school budgets, past and present, 
and the educational program of the city schools. 

The study gave serious consideration to the 
financial situation which faced the schools dur- 
ing 1952-53. In connection with its study, the 
committee considered (1) the average cost of 
education in comparison with other cities, (2) 
class sizes in comparison with other communities, 
(3) the prospective increase in enrollments, (4) 
cost of school supplies, equipment, and salaries, 
(5) teachers’ salaries and state aid. 

® The Aberdeen, Miss., board of education has 
recently carried on two major projects for im- 
proving the school system. First, a new statement 
of guiding principles for the organization, pro- 
gram, and principles for the administration of 
the schools has been worked out. Second, a 
Citizens Council on Education has been activated 
to carry on a study of future school plant needs. 
A similar Council some years ago conducted a 
survey of building needs. 

® Albert Lea, Minn. The board of education is 
preparing a revised set of rules and regulations. 
Supt. J. J. Halverson reports that the previous 
minutes of the board, as well as administrative 
bulletins to the schools, are being scanned so that 
the new code may include all previous restric- 
tions and policies. 

® An accounting and business department under 
the supervision of a business manager has been 
established by the Le Suer, Minn., board of educa- 
tion to relieve the superintendent’s office. 

®& Williamsport, Pa. The city council and the 
school board have co-operated in the establish- 
ment of a joint planning committee. This com- 
mittee, composed of three members each from 
the two groups, is to study matters of mutual 
interest to the city and the school district. On 
the agenda for the present is a proposal to 
change the district’s fiscal year to coincide with 
the calendar year. At present the year begins 
July 1. 

® Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education 
has approved plans for an educational program for 
homebound children. The educational service, 
which includes aid to children confined to homes, 
hospitals, and sanitaria, rounds out a program of 
special services to mentally and physically handi- 
capped children. 

® Charleroi, Pa. The school board has approved 
a plan of group insurance for all school employees 
on a participating basis. 

® Boone, Iowa. The school board has appointed 
15 married couples to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the board on school building prob- 
lems. The committee represents each of the seven 
ward school districts and will consult and advise 
the board concerning school building plans. It 
was explained that the present buildings are at 
near capacity and that there will be an increased 
enrollment during the next few years. 

® Warwick, R. I. The school board has begun 
plans for a school administration building, to cost 
approximately $125,000. The construction de- 
pends on city council approval of an allotment 
sought in the 1953 budget to finance the project 
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RESPONDS... 


TO BETTER SEATING BY Arlinglon 


School administrators have long recognized the vital 
effect of posture upon the future health of growing boys 
and girls. Tremendous contributions have been made to 
the study and defeat of this challenging problem. 


Arlington Seating Company, too, has long directed its 
efforts to the design of school seating equipment that 
helps children of all age groups to achieve proper posture. 
For school seating that considers the health of the student 
—and, in addition, provides durable, visually attractive 
equipment—-remember Arlington. 


Be sure to write for a copy of Bulletin No. 105—fully 
illustrating today’s modern Arlington seating equipment 
. +. for all student needs from kindergarten to university. 





ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


















PERSONAL 
NEWS 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


® The school board at East Liverpool, Ohio, has reor- 
ganized with James D. Bennetr as president, and 
James T. Fortiner as vice-president. Miss KatHryn 


Lienscuner, clerk-treasurer, was re-elected for two years 
® jJoun F. Zamparectt has been named vice-chairman 
of the board at Medford, Mass 

® The school board of Beverly, Mass., has reorganized 
with Dr. Ricuarp E. Att as president; THomas J. Rep 
as vice-president; and Mrs. LuRANA Porter as secretary. 
® New members of the board at Terre Haute, 
Josepu Weser and V. Dewey ANNAKIN 

® Durr Neery has been named president of the 
at Girard, Pa. 

® Watter ALLAMAN was elected president of the 
at Canton, Ohio. Vinct. HINTON was 
president 

® Joun R. Yeacer has been elected president of the 
Tucker county board at Parsons, W. Va. 

®& Heney M. Hiiz has been elected president of 
Washington, Pa. Wirttam M. C, 
was named vice-president. 


Ind., are 
board 


board 


named _vice- 


the 


board at RICHARDSON 


®> Bert Bercman has been re-elected vice-chairman of 
the ‘board at Marlboro, Mass. 
® The board of education of Houston, Tex., has reor- 


ganized with James M. Detmar as 
FRank Dyer as vice-president; 
SEN as secretary 

® Winston McVea has been elected president of 
East Baton Rouge school board at Baton Rouge, La. 


president; Mrs 
and Dr. Henry A. Peter 


the 


®& Grorce L. YeLLann, secretary and business manager 
of the public schools of Alhambra, Calif., will retire 
June 30, after the completion of 36 years of service 

®& The school board of Hammond, Ind., has reorganized 


Harotp CHAse as 
and Cuaries N. Scott as treasurer. 


with Artuur SpoerNer as president; 
secretary; 


& STANLEY R. 
Mo., 
to take up 

in Washington 


GIKE, a 
board of education since 
his duties as 


member of the Kansas City, 
April, 1952, has resigned, 
a government administrator 


® De. Crarence Scueprs has been elected president of 
the Orleans parish school board at New Orleans, La. Two 
new members are EMire A. WAGNER, Jr., and T. A 
SHEPARD, Jr. 

®> James Hamer has been 
board at Fayette City, Pa. 
& Witttam E. ENGiisu 
of the board at Canton, 
who has resigned. 

® Donato DeLuca has been elected president of the 
school board at Woburn, Mass. 

® Epwarp M. J. Canaan is the new president of the 
board at Pawtucket, R. I. 

® Josepn A. CALtan has been named vice-chairman of 
the school board at Peabody, Mass. THomas F. KINcsTon 
was elected secretary. 


re-elected president of the 


has been elected clerk-treasurer 
Ohio, to succeed John F. Ross, 


&> De. James W. Lestte has been appointed president 
of Dist. No. 38 and Union High School Board No. 4, Oak 
Creek, Colo., to succeed William Peachey who resigned 
after a service of ten years. 


> M. W. Crarivce has been elected chairman of the 
North Mankato board of education to replace E. E. Leslie 
who has been transferred to Huron, S. Dak. 

® Mrs. Atice M. Lyons has been elected chiirman of 
the Boston, Mass., school committee, to succeed Isadore 
H. Y. Meuchnick. Wiutam F. Carr has been elected 
treasurer. 

® Dr. Howarp A. Sporcx has been re-elected president 
of the Brooke county board, Wellsburg, W. Va. 

® Ratpw Martz has been elected president of the 
Summit township board at Meyersdale, Pa. GALEN PECK 
was elected secretary, and JoserpH SAyLor was named 
treasurer. 

® James A. Daty, district clerk of the school board at 
Glen Rock, N. J., died at his home January 25. He had 
been clerk of the board since 1925. 

®> Mrs. Avice C. Hepin has been elected president of 
the Minnesota School Board Association for the year 
1953. Mrs. Hedin is also a member of the State Board 
of Education, serving for a six-year term. 

®& Witttam H. Messencer has been elected president of 
the board of education at Scottdale, Ariz. 


~ algae yrs a ts i ge 


re’ wha a 


SARGENT goes to OKLAHOMA AéM College 








® Ray Barnett has been named president of the board 
of Mercer County, Bluefield, W. Va. 
&O. B. Weser has been elected president of the 


Morgan County board at Berkeley Springs, W. Va 

® Merritt CuristorpuHerson has been elected president 
of the school board at Provi, Utah. 

® Cuartes J. Hamitton has been elected president of 
the Mingo County board at Williamson, W. Va 

® The Washington parish school board at Bogalusa, La., 
has re-elected J. A. RICHARDSON as president. 


®& Warren Denner has been named a member of the 
board at Peru, Ill., to succeed Walter Unzicker 

®& Crype Catt, a member of the board of Oblong 
township high school, Oblong, Ill., died January 21 at 


his home 


®& Dr. QuANNAH McCatr has been elected president 
of the board at Las Vegas, N. Mex. 

®& Joun S. ENcpant has been re-elected president of 
the board at Omaha, Neb. J. RicHarp SWENSON is a new 


member. 


&C. B. McCray has been elected president of the 
board at Oklahoma City, Okla. Jim Looxasoucn was 
named vice-president 

® Joun F. Hazerton has been elected chairman of the 
school committee of East Providence, R. I. Mrs. Mary 
C. McGowan was named secretary. 

®> Mrs. Marcarer TD). Norris has been re-elected 


chairman of the school committee of Johnston, R. I 

t Mrs. ANASTASIA ALEXANDER has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Jefferson parish school board at Gretna, La 
®& Jor Rice, of Elkhart, Ind., 
of the Indiana City and 
Association. 

® Homer BARNHART has been elected president of the 
school board at Canal Winchester, Ohio 

®& Joun W. CrutksHANK has been elected president of 
the southwestern division of the Illinois 
School Boards. 


has been elected president 
Town Superintendents’ 


Association of 


® Norman D. Saisspury is the new president of the 
board at Logan, Utah 

®& Joun G. Levison has been elected president of the 
school board of San Francisco, Calif. 

& Wirtiam H. Cantwe tr has been elected a member of 
the board at Wilmington, Del., to succeed Thomas I 


Payne 







Students’ Union Building, 
Oklahoma A&M College. 
Architects: Sorey, Hill and 
| Sorey—Phillip A. Wilber 








You'll find § 


Sentry Bolt not only 


lation .. 
lubricating OUILITE 
friction and wear 


Sargent Integralocks with the famous 
in 
College but in schools all over the country. 

And they’!l do a fine job in your buildings, too! 

Why? Because of these Integralock features: 
lifetime beauty and protection . . . ease of instal- 
. low—or no—maintenance cost. . 
bearings 


Integralocks—door 
vices—A complete line 
Write us Dept 


Oklahoma A&M 


. self- 


which eliminate 


Ask your architect or builder about 
closers and exit de- 


33C., 


Builders Hardware and Fine Tools since 1864 


& Associates 





from one source 





SARGENT AND COMPANY 
New York - NEW HAVEN, CONN. - Chicago 
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... Use the 


Most Aanced 


All Electric Typewriter 
ever built 





All eyes are on this 
exciting, fast-writing, 


UNDERWOOD ALL ELECTRIC! 


Mest Ahanced \exign and Style 


more beautiful than ever... 
perfect in every way! 


Most Adhancod Margin Set 


electrically ...from the keyboard. 
What a convenience! 


Most Ahanced Keyboard 


.. scientifically designed 
to minimize 
finger reach! 








Most Athanced Key Tops 


. new... Finger-Flite 
.. . for comfort, speed, 
and smooth, 
-m-o-0-t-h touch! 


& Mest Ahancod 


, 





Functional Keys Seales and Indicator 

. color-controlled ... for instant paper 
... for ease and centering, heading 
accuracy. centering and 





A big advantage! carriage positioning. 


Underwood “/Liecénc Typewriter 
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And it’s More Beautiful 





than ever! 

















Yes, Underwood leads again! 


Leads in all the basie features that en- 
courage speed, accuracy and ease of typ- 
ing! Leads in bringing you the Most 
idvanced All Electric Typewriter ever 
built! 


Get a demonstration from) your local 
Underwood representative . . . and see 
for vourself! 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Adding Machines .. . 
Accounting Machines . .. Carbon 
Paper ... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


pyright—Underwood Corporation 
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UNDERWOOD 


. made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 





been re-elected for a new three-year term elected for another year 


Better 

Health 

Bigger 
Attendance 


NOW AT REASONABLE COST... 


ew Soap Kill Germs ... means fewer colds 


HEXACHLOROPHENE Germa-Medica Liquid Soap will destroy 95% 
of bacteria present on the skin . . . reduce transmittal of germs. It’s the same 
soap surgeons use before operating because it’s a proved degerming agent for the 
skin . . . used without elaborate scrubbing or germicidal rinses. It’s effective in 
schools too . . . for children use it just like any liquid soap, and it costs but little 
more. Isn’t it worth invéstigating now? Ask about our medicated powdered soap 
if you prefer that type. Write today for samples and prices. 






Jyfexacht erophene 


| Yorma- 
A PRODUCT OF B 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


| | | edica 
Huntington, Indiana eb Toronto, Canada F 


*Accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, American 
Medical Association. Contains 1% Hexachlorophene . . . 2%% of soap solids. 





PERSONAL NEWS OF ® Suet. Atten P. Burkuarpt, of Norfolk, Neb 


has 

ncenniite n ee tes been re-elected for another three-year term. The board 

SUPERINTENDENTS has raised his salary by $500, to $8,500 a year 
®& Surr. J. E. Anperson, of Mankato, Minn., has an ® Supt. Norman E. Asn, of Beaver City, Neb., -has 
nounced his retirement, effective with the close of the been re-elected for a third term 
chool year in June, 1953. E. O. Jounson, of Northfield, ®& Supt. L. E. Pircuer, of Webster parish, Minden 
has heen elected to succeed Mr. Anderson La., has been re-elected for a fifth term 
© De. Georck W. Wittett, who has been teaching ®& Supt. Joun W. Girsaucn, of Humboldt, Kans., has 
educational administration at Marquette University, Mil- been re-elected for another year 
waukee, Wis., since 1943, has announced his retirement ®& Supt. Rex O. Morrison, of Altus, Okla., has been 
at the end of the present school semester. Dr. Willett, who re-elected for his eleventh year 
received his Ph.D. in education from Chicago University in ®& J. S. Stocum has been elected superintendent of the 
1923, has been teaching in several high schools and Rapides parish schools at Alexandria, La., to ceed 
olleges E. S. Aiken 
®& De. Stuart F. McComp on January 19 assumed the ®E. A. Lee, Sr., has been re-elected superintendent 
otice of superintendent of schools at Pasadena, Calif. In and secretary of the board at Natchitoches, La 
issuming the office, Dr. McComb announced that he will ® Supt. Rex Bearp, of Baton Rouge, La., has beer 
assume a middie of the road policy and leave to the re-elected for another year 
board of education the determination and enunciation of ®> Supt. Cartes W. Larrerty, of Atchison, Kan ha 
chool policies been re-elected for a two-year term 
> Surr. Joun Harcnin, of Yellow Springs, Ohio, ha ®& Supt. Artuur SmitH, of Vinson, Okla., has been re 


































































Dr. William H. Lemmel 


Baltimore, Md., superintendent of 
schools, died suddenly January 29 at 
Annapolis, as he was pleading with a 
state legislative committee for higher 
pay for teachers. Dr. Lemmel, who 
was 56, had served as superintendent 
in Quincy, Iil., and had been an ad- 
ministrator in Iowa, Michigan, and 
Delaware. 





®& Supt. Mitrarp D. Bett, of Wilmette, Ill., has been 
re-elected for his fifth year 

® Wittiam Suarp has been elected superintendent 
schools at Brownstown, Ind 

® Rarpu MiItvier, Georgetown, Ill., has been named a 
member of the executive committee of the East Centra 
Division of the Illinois Education Association. 

®R. L. Booker has been elected assistant superir 
tendent of the Mobile County schools at Mobile, Ala 

®& Supt. Roscoe H. Wuire, of Shreveport, La., ha 
been re-elected for another term. 

® Gorpon A. Wess, of Port Allen, La., has been elected 
superintendent of Ascension parish schools at Donaldson, La 
® Remi Lavercne, of Port Allen, has been elected 
superintendent of the West Baton Rouge parish schools 
at Baton Rouge, La. 

®& Orvitte Horst is the new superintendent of schools 
at Kingman, Kans. 

® STANLEY JouHNsoN is the new superintendent at Hen- 
derson, Ind 

® Russert Garrocus has been elected superintendent 
at Rockville, Ind., to succeed William B. Sharp. 

& Wittiam F. WarterPoor, superintendent of schools 
at Marinette, Wis., died January 16 in Sarasota, Fla 
of a heart attack. 

®& Supt. J. Oswatp Monrecut, of St. John the Baptist 
parish, Lutcher, La., has been re-elected for a four-year term 
&> W. W. Teexett has been elected president of the 
Caddo parish school board at Shreveport, La. Marvin W 
Bass was named vice-president 

® Water Swanson has been renamed president of the 
board at Mt. Jewett, Pa. HaritaN DANIELSON was elected 
vice-president. 


ROSEVILLE DEDICATES SCHOOL 


The board of education of Roseville, Mich., on Decem- 
ber 10, dedicated the new Lee unit of the Pierce Ele- 
mentary School. The unit 
was named in honor of 
Will L. Lee, who ha 
been in continuous ser 
ice in Macomb County 
schools for the past 5 
years, of which he has 
been county superintend 
ent for 37 years. 

Macomb County 
which adjoins the city 
of Detroit to the north 
has grown tremendousl, 
during the period of Mr 
Lee’s service in the 
county system. When he 

Will L. Lee entered the schools of 
Macomb County, the 

village of Roseville consisted of one small rural school 
taught by a single teacher, but the system has now 
grown to 110 teachers and 56,001 children of school age 
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AMERICAN DESK PERENNIALS. . .SCHOOL SEATING FOR 


Maximum 
Efficiency ~— —| 


Here are illustrated three American Desk 
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Hy 
| 
| 

| 


i] 
, 
favorites — from the educator's and the r 


ov 


t 
ad \ 


student's point of view: 

Each excells in COMFORT, each is designed 

for LASTING USE and complete room 
EFFICIENCY throughout the educa- 


tional building. Consult your American 


} 

| 
a 
rae 


: 


Desk dealers or salesman soon 


for your quantity orders. 


gO 


2 
Zs , 







- IMPERIAL Desk Cai, 


; Engineered for correct posture; steel 
: ° frames spot welded into one unit; beauti- 
a STANDARD Chair No. 11 fully finished birch-face plywood, Five 
The leader among tubular straight chairs, snes, 
lightweight yet strong as a steel beam, 
Birch plywood with tubular steel. Eight 









S Ame PRESIDENT Tablet Arm Chair 


One size for high school or college. Construc- 
tion identical to The Imperial Chair Desk 
except for smaller writing area. 








MANUFACTURERS OF PUBLIC SEATING * * * Temple, Texas 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


®& North Attleboro, Mass. The maximum salaries 
of teachers have been raised $500 under a revised 
schedule approved by the school board. Teachet 
holding a bachelor’s degree will receive $2,500 to 
$4,000; those with a master’s degree will be paid 
$2,700 to $4,200; and those with a doctor 
$2,900 to $4,400 

® Sharon, Pa. The 
portion of the salary schedule of the local teach- 
ers’ association. The plan provides for equaliza 
tion of salaries on the state-mandated schedule 
gives teachers additional pay for graduate work, 
and starts new teachers at $2,600 per year 

®& Chelmsford, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved increases of $150 per year for teachers, 
janitors, supervisors, and the superintendent. The 
maximum pay has been raised to $3,300 

®& Duluth, Minn. The school board has approved 
salary 


s degree, 


chool board has approved a 


increases for teachers, principals, super 
visors, and custodians totaling $353,000 for the 
year beginning August, 1953 

® Vernon, Conn. The school board has raised 
the minimum salary for first-year teachers. Un 
der the scale, starting at $2,800, a teacher receives 
an annual increase of $100 for a _ three-year 
period. After the fourth and fifth year, the in 
crease goes to $200 a year, and after the sixth 
year it is $100 a year until the maximum of 
$4,000 is reached in the fifteenth vear 


One of a Series f 





They're mighty important, Your gym- 
nasium secting must provide spectators 
with a clear view of the playing floor, 
and it must seat them comfortably. 


in Wayne Rolling Gymstands every 
spectator In every row gets an absolutely 
unobstructed view. Short people don't 
have to crane their necks and tall folks 


HORIZONTAL 


® Mansfield, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a teachers’ salary schedule for 1953. The 
chedule provides for salaries from $2,500 for 
teachers with a bachelor’s degree and no experi- 
ence, to $3,900 for teachers holding a master’s 
having 12 experience. The 
a teacher holding a master’s de- 
$2,700 and the maximum is $3,600 


degree and years’ 
minimum for 


gree 1s 


TEACHERS 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


®& Indianapolis, Ind. Under a new rule, all teach- 
ers are required to pass a complete physical 
examination before July 1, 1953. The school board 
pays the $5 teacher X-ray examination fee and 
the $3 physician’s cost. 

® New Orleans, La. The Orleans parish board 
has discontinued the maximum age limit of 40 
in the employment of new teaching personnel. 
The director of personnel was ordered to use his 
own discretion. 

®& Nashville, Tenn. The school board has raised 
the pensions for an estimated one hundred retired 
teachers and has guaranteed them at least $100 
per month. Teachers formerly receiving $100 will 
be raised to $105 

®& Los Angeles, Calif. The board of education 
has filed formal complaints in court against two 
high school teachers who refused to tell a State 
Senate Un-American Activities Committee whether 
they had ever been Communists. The teachers, 
who were dismissed for unprofessional conduct, 
have demanded a hearing on the charges. Supt. 
Alexander Stoddard has asked the Superior Court 
to determine if the allegations constitute suffi 


cient grounds for dismissal under the State Edu 
cation Code 






Selecting Gymnasium Seating ? 


don't obstruct the view of those in back. 
And it's simply because Wayne Gym- 
stands have a rise-per-row of 10% 
inches, a row-to-row elevation greater 





than in any other make of rolling gym- 
nasium seating. 





Wayne Rolling Gymstands are comfort- 
able. Their 17-inch chair height seats 






~ 


/ 
/ 











ANGLE OF CLEAR 
VIEW 20°33’ 


ns = 7 


— 






/ WAYNE STANDS 





®& The Belleville, Ill, board of education has 
made a complete study of salaries paid in com- 
parable cities in the Middle West, including the 
salaries of teachers, administrators, and super- 
visors. The study is being used as the basis for 
the improvement of a local salary schedule on a 
unit basis adapted to an average city of 40,00( 
population. 

The study was conducted by Supt. Hal O 
Hall. It indicates that there is a strong tendency 
toward increasing salaries and toward giving pref- 
erence to instructors with bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees. Copies of the report are available from 
Mr. Hall. 


® Clare, Mich. The board of education has be 
gun the preparation of a new salary schedule, to 
become effective during the 1953-54 school year 
The salary study is being carried on jointly by the 
board and the faculty members. 

The board has prepared and will publish a 
4-page leaflet describing the community and its 
school system. The booklet contains an attractive 
cover and is intended to attract new teachers to 
the school system. 


® Is a teacher required to supervise after schoo] 
hours athletic and social events? If so, for how 
long? Superior Judge Malcolm Glenn, of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., answered both questions in his 
ruling on a case brought by a Sacramento teacher. 
To the first question, yes. To the second, as long 
as the school program requires the teacher’s 
services, 


® Little Falls, Minn. The school board has re- 
vised its sick-leave plan, to include school em- 
ployees other than teachers. The plan allows ten 
days per year, to accumulate up to a maximum 
of thirty days. 





Let’s talk about VISIBILITY and COMFORT... 


are ideal for the vast majority of spec- 
tators. And there's plenty of room for 
people to move their feet around, too. 


Superior visibility and comfort are only 
two of many reasons why you should 
specify WAYNE to fill your gymnasium 
seating needs. Get the full story in our 
new Catalog R-52, yours for the asking. 





l 


Wayne Iron Works 


444 N. PEMBROKE AVE., WAYNE, PA. 


tas 


FOR SAFETY 
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More adaptable for your speed spurts...speed tests 


Now Royal and only Royal brings you 


CARRIAGE CONTROL. 


You know what increased carriage tension does 


for snappy carriage. snappy key action. 





Now you can adjust carriage tension for the 


short speed spurts—the longer speed tests—by “Magic” Tabulator, the new ex 


simply turning a knob. No serviceman need be clusive feature which allows the stu 
called in to make this adjustment. dent to operate the tab with either 
tinger or side of hand without remoy 
For general classroom practice, less lension ing hand from guide-key positions 


may be desirable. Now you can have your choice No more reaching! Teaching tabula 


: . tion greatly simplified! 
on the new Royal Standard simply by turning a 


knob. 


The knob literally regulates carriage speed. 





key action, enabling you to give each typist the 


maximum efficiency of the whole machine. 





Pe 
- Add to Carriage Pension Control the other 
new Royal features pictured here, and you have 
a typewriter designed with you in mind... a 
typewriter for easier teaching. faster student Extra “Personalized” Key at no 
4 progress. Why not call your Royal representa extra cost. All Royal Standard Type 


> vriters include an extra kev with 


tive for a free classroom demonstration’ 


cottey S., 


IWo spec ial symbols. And Royal's ex 
tra key doesn’t disturb the position 


ing of any other key 












| 


‘oor? ills 


New Time-saver Top, a Royal es 
chusive. Press button inside con 
trols all instantly accessible. “Touch 
Control” within easy reach. Easy-te 


get-at spools for ribbon changing 


STANDARD « ELECTRIC - PORTABLE gi YA Roytype Carbons and Ribbons 


Ma 1 tered trade rhsof Ty pewrit pany, I 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS CAN HELP 
SOLVE YOUR TEXTBOOK PROBLEMS 


They are made of long-wearing materials — 
specially manufactured and processed to 
resist friction, abrasion and weather 


They are TOUGH — can take the rough handling to which 
textbooks are subjected in daily use 


They are TAILORED — designed to fit the books and are 
Easy to Adjust 


They COMMAND THE RESPECT OF THE STUDENTS — who 
admire clean books 


They have the APPROVAL OF PARENTS — who appre- 
ciate sanitary tools in the classroom 





It is impossible 





to make old books new 
but Holden Covers do provide a means 
of keeping new books from quickly growing old. 
Clean books are as essential as pure drinking 





water and pure air in the classroom. 


The Use of 
HOLDEN COVERS 
BOOKS and DOLLARS! 








SAVES 





Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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BOND ELECTIONS CAN BE 
CARRIED 


(Concluded from page 37 


sheets delivered from door to door. Coach the 
youngsters on just what to say. The election 
should be held during the school year. 
11. Make the campaign short and snappy 
not more than six weeks. A month is better 
12. Use bumper cards, tags, stickers, post- 
ers, and window displays to 
school problem to the public. 
13. Keep the faculty in the background to 
do the routine and organizational work. Let 
your prominent laymen work with the public. 
4. On election day have checkers at each 
polling station and plenty of automobiles 
Three hours before the polls close determine 
who has not voted. Use both the telephone 
and the curs to get these people to the polls 
15. Most important of all is the willingness 
to work, work, work! It is a 24-hours-a-day 
job for six weeks, but it’s worth it - 
cially if you win 


emphasize the 


espe 


THE SCHOOL BOARD MUST 
CHOOSE 


(Concluded from page 54 


in the community outside should be an im 
portant consideration. The selecting board 
should also be sure that the candidate has a 
clear understanding of his function as an ad- 
ministrator, and that he has proved himself 
able to delegate responsibilities to his staff so 
that he will have time to concentrate on the 
most significant aspects of administration. It 
is, perhaps, with competencies in the areas of 
his being able to plan effectively, of his devel- 
oping good school-community relations, of his 
doing an effective job in involving others in 
helping to shape school policy, that the board 
should be most concerned 


FEDERAL WORKERS INELIGIBLE? 


A NUMBER of state governments have 
held with jealous concern that a federal 
employee shall not hold membership in a 
local board of education. In Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and in a number of north cen- 
tral states, postal employees and clerks in 
other government offices have been obliged 
to resign from board-of-education member- 
ship because of legal objections. The whole 
situation is stupid because there never has 
been shown a true conflict of public in- 
terest or a possible use of the prestige of 
one or the other office for personal gain. 
Recently, in northern Virginia, suits have 
been brought to prevent federal employees 
from serving on the school boards in 
Arlington and Church Falls, communities 
made up almost entirely of men in govern- 
ment work in Washington. A decision of 
the Virginia State Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals in which it was held that federal 
employees cannot serve on the Arlington 
county board, has been depended upon to 
exclude federal men from the school boards 


- 
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The attitude of the state is supported 
by a point of view which is wholly un- 
tenable. The Washington Post in an edi- 
torial says: 

One part of Judge Martin’s summation de- 
serves particular attention because it repeats a 
specious argument. If a crisis in a Government 
department should demand the attention of a 
school board member at the same time that a 
board meeting were called, the judge asked, 
“which of the two masters would he serve?” The 
question could just as logically be asked about 
board members who faced a crisis in their private 
businesses, or indeed, in their homes. There is 
probably no class of persons less susceptible to 
conflict of interest in local governmental posts 


than Federal employees. Surely this strained ret 
erence to “two masters” as applied to Federal 
employees but not to persons with local private 
business connections is so ridiculous that it 
ought to be discarded 


+ 
PERSONAL NEWS 
&> Supr. H. W. Scort, of Newton, Kans., has been re 
elected for a two-year term. 
®> Frank M. Durker, of Somerville, N. J., has accepted 


the position of general supervisor of the public schools of 
Belleville. Dr. Durkee will serve as assistant to Supt. 
Evan H. Thomas 

> James 
Tangipahoa parish schools at 
New Orleans hospital 
November, 1944 


HINTON NEWTON, JR., superintendent of the 
Kentwood, La., died in a 


He had been superintendent since 


PROJECTS PICTURES 


OF UP TO THEATRE SIZE 
AND SNOW-WHITE BRILLIANCY 


Even 


Ideal for use under 
daylight or artificial 
lighting conditions 
where a darkened 
classroom or auditori- 
um is not desirable, 
practical or economi- 
eal. 

Entirely safe in the 
hands of a layman, 
the Strong Universal 
is easier to operate 
than the average 
16mm projector. Sim- 
ply plug into any 110- 
volt A.C. convenience 
outlet. Draws only 12 
amperes. The motor- 
driven are will pro- 
ject continuously for 
80 minutes without 
retrimming. 

The Strong Universal Model N 
complete with blower, 


or 4” x5” slides. 
are available. 


~The New STRONG UNIVERSAL” 
‘High Intensity A.C. ~ 
ARC * SLIDE PROJECTOR hee 


Jo. 44000 projects 34%” 
slide carrier, 
house with motor-fed carbons. 


wn 





x 4” slides. Comes 
power reel fi and arc lamp- 


Adaptations permit the projection of 2” x Ss 
Lenses as required for other than customary installations 


Use Coupon Now to Obtain Full Details and Prices. 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 





46 CITY PARK AVENUE 


DDRESS 


A 
city & 


‘ 

a 

& 

1 

4 

t 

v 

‘ 

8 NAM 
a 

4 

‘ 

é STATE 
‘ 

: 

° 

a 


NAME OF SUPPLIER 
-~ 


Please send brochure and prices on the Strong Universal Slide Projector 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION: 


TOLEDO 2, OHIO § 








































































i Airliner No. 750-1 
Lift-Lid Table with 
No. 740 Chair 


- Bo itetct: 


Equipment 












modern 
school 
Seating 
for all 
ages... 





Airliner No. 700 Table with No. 740 Chair 


Griggs Airliner No, 700 tubular tables provide modern de- 
sign, comfort, and convenience for all ages from kindergarten 
through college. Ample storage and study space are provided 
by the 


open front book box and the large 18” x 24” desk top. 


The Airliner No. 750-L tubular table has a com- 
pletely enclosed book box and lifting lid. The supe- 
rior Griggs de sign assures quict and easy operation 
of the top. Although built of tough, heavy gauge 
steel tubing, these tables are light in weight and 
easily movable for any arrangement of group or 
individual study. 








Company 

























BELTON, TEXAS 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, 
AND THEATER SEATING 





Request Griggs Seating Catalog for full information on classroom seating! 


oe St), 


Fine Furniture Choice of 
America’s Leading Schools 


@ For more than fifty years, school 
boards throughout the country have 
chosen Peterson quality furniture. 
The Peterson staff of engineers con 
tinual research and experimental 
work in collaboration with leading 
educators assures you of equipment 
designed in keeping with modern 
teaching requirements. Your request 
for free consultation and literature 
is urged. No obligation of course. 





















LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
VOCATIONAL 
AND 
HOME 
MAKING 

















ye 








LEONARD 





1224 Fullerton Ave. 

















PETERSON «>. 





Chicago 14, Ilinois 


AUTHORITARIANISM 


Concluded from page 29) 


and interests of the community ind to 
thinking up «additional activities to provide 
responsibility and growth 
youth 

Social Philosophy and Long-Range Eth- 
ciency. Part of the bookkeeping and busines- 
management emphasis in school administration 
arose with the marked expansion in high 
school enrollment, and in available funds with 
which to provide school buildings, near the 
end of the first quarter of the present century 
Certainly no citizen in a democracy 


opportunities 1or 


or in any 
other kind of society, can decry accurate a¢ 

counting or thrifty management of publi 
funds. It should nevertheless be recognized that 
“erficiency” is a long-range proposition — aad 
that accurate acccunting is one of its minor 
elements. Long ago our cultural ancestors ob 
served that one might be penny-wise and 
pound-foolish. A current version of the same 
dwarfed insight appears in our efforts to save 
a few thousand dollars on a particular type o! 
war plane, instead of devoting timely effort t 
preventing war — and with it the need for any 
kind of war plane. Comparable situations on 


minor scale may exist in school administratior 
For example, good school accounting may save 
money on purchases of equipment and sup 






plies, but it will not keep a community fron 
putting up a school building that is twenty 
vears out of date when it is constructed 

and this country has numerous such buildings 
On the other hand if a program is education 
ally desirable in its long-range implications 
experimental imagination and co-ordinated 
effort can do much to make it administratively 
possible 


out an 


The more extensive and sprawled 


educational plant or enterprise be 
comes, the more important is a well-conceived 
integrating philosophy but of course this 
is only one of many points at which philosophy 
and science or technology must be integrated 
if we are to have school administration whict 


is appropriate for an industrial democracy 


aa 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
© Donary C. Croy, late superintendent of scho« 
Furtle Lake, Wash., died at his home. He had beer 
perintendent for five year 
® Ratpu Morris, of Centralia, Wash., has been ele 
superintendent at Mossyrock 
® Remi Lavercne, of Port Allen, La., has been 
superintendent of the West Baton Rouge School 


Baton Rouge, La 


ele 


ut We 


> ©. Warren has been elected superintendent 
schools at Fort Pierre, S. Dak., to succeed J. 1. M 
who has resigned after 54 years of teaching 




















& GLENN Wooster, of Holton, Mich., has been 
uperintendent at Vermontville 

>]. F. Corkern has been elected superintende 
the Tangipahoa parish schools at Amite, La 

& Ertins O JOHNSON uperintendent of N 
Minn., schools for eight year has been elected 
tendent at Mankat Mint He icceeds J. I \ 


» has retired 
& Super. V. I McCorey, of Smith Cente kK 
been re-elected for 
> Dre. Franc A. Metien has been elected a 
perintendent of hools at Chic 
















eteran of 
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What do we want in a duplicator?” # 
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TARR 













yy” 
a DEPENDABILITY! As the world leader 19 liquid 
process duplication, DITTO machines lead 10 i 
proven mechanical betterments. With smooth, 
balanced action and wear—and corrosion- 
resisting parts their service life is long, Many Q 
DITTO school duplicators made nearly two be 
in use today. VERSATILITY! JP 
sin one to five colors 
about anything 
and forms 
a DITTO 


original 


The Newest 


DITTO D-10 Liquid DUPLICATOR 


for Schools 











decades ago are 
Your DITTO duplicator reprod 

at once, makes copies of 
s of lesson 


uce 
just 
materials 










i. school use 
4 SIMPLICITY! Any teacher can operate 
machine. Just snap the “master” OF 
onto the machine, turn the handle (or 
on electric models) and out 


1 ECONOMY! 


e 1S amortized 













Have a 
FREE DEMONSTRATION IN Your SCHOOL! 


Requires n » 
ae ee mat, inking or make-read 
write, type or pi anything you can dea y- 
through reprod race in reproducing ink w, 
as 300 “Air ete tg carbon. Makes as mz a 
copies in | to in 120 a minute. + theta 
or paper from 3” ‘ — Cues. Uses any : 
x 5" to 9" x 14” y card 


DITTO 
, INC., 2218 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 12, ILL 


DITTO 


DUPLICATORS 


\ 65 new work 
t | saveg, Peas Nag mv titles! With these aids class t , 
\_ Jreduced for Path camel resultful, night an ml 
100 gelat r. Each page of each e 
Hb» a0 or 200 liquid copies. F nh ie makes 
on and new DITTO Workbook Piss rnd 
alog! 


HOOLS ARE TA 
UGHT WITH THE AID OF DITTO DUPLICA 
TORS 


cOPpy 
press the button 
roll 120 bright copies per minute 
the DITTO machin 












Low in first cost, 

And, every day for its long, long service life it 
paper oF card stock into fin- 
n copying cost 






quickly. 

turns plain, blank 
atthe lowest know 
naterials your 






















ished copies — 
MANY USES* Beyond class f 
DITTO duplicator aids in extra-cu 
activity and in 
| newspapers - - 
copies reports 
ructive activity in a $ 












rricular a nd 
makes 













administration re 
2 produces mailings, 
and talks turns 


4 hool! 


intramural 


posters and schoo 










nouces and listS..-- 


out forms aids every const 





A 
re Your Teachers Getting the Benefits of 


DITTO LESSON MATERIALS? == 1 
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SAVE—4 


WAYS... 


. . with Foot-operated Murdock Fountains: 


{1.) Can not be left on accidentally 
to waste water. 


(2.) Are non-freezing — can be 
used both indoors and out. 

(3.) Resist abuse and seldom re- 
quire more attention than the 


y 1010 leP ian < 








replacement of a washer. 


(4.) Have brass and bronze inner 
works that defy wear for 
years .. . and years! 


“lt Pays to Buy Murdock!’ 


The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co 


Cincinaati 2, Ohio 


OUTDOOR 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


HYDRANTS 


STREET 
WASHERS 





INCREASE 


with 


the Floor Finish with the Built-in Safety Factor 


Eliminate the “slip” hazards 
from the traffic on your floors. 
With BRULINCOAT your floors 
are not only protected with 
the finish that is self healing, 
but it will take a polish while 
retaining a high anti-slip co- 
efficient of friction. Buffing in- 
creases safety. Wet floors are 
not slippery when protected 
with BRULINCOAT. Accidents 


SAFETY... 


are prevented, floors are pro- 
tected and floor maintenance 
labor is reduced. BRULINCOAT 
is easily applied, dries with a 
sheen in 20 minutes and is 
easily removed by mopping 
or scrubbing. 


For lower maintenance costs 
and greater safety, BRULIN- 
COAT has the answer. 


Write for more complete information. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN MOST CITIES COAST-TO-COAST 


Brulin 4 Co., Inc. 


2937 COLUMBIA AVE. 
INDIANAPOLIS 7 
INDIANA 


BrRuLIN & COMPANY, INC., 
2937 Columbia Avenue, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 

Gentlemen: We are interested in 
more information on BRULINCOAT. 


Name Title 
Institution 

Address 

City 








CAPS « GOWNS 


_ FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 
‘ Established in 1912 
BENTLEY ASIMON: 
7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK i8 N-Y- 











For thirty-eight years Premier Engraving 
Company has been rendering faithful 
service to the printing industry, and 
developing the perfection in crafts- 
manship that gives more than just 

your money's worth when you 


order at Premier today. 


"engraving co. 


818 W. Winnebago Street + Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
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35 YEARS OF WORLD LEADERSHIP 


- 
























Triple the life of 
Curtains and Equipment 
With the Vallen Super 
Aero Speed Control 


@ Noiseless, Compact, 
Safe 

@ Simple to install 
Controlled by Val- 
len’s exclusive one- 
button Start, Stop 
and Reverse Control 








@ Allows manual 
operation 





There is a Vallen 
Electric Control and VALLEN SUPER 
Track for every need. AERO SPEED CONTROL 


WE'RE HEADQUARTERS FOR YOUR PROBLEMS 


VALLEN, INnc., AKRON 4, OHIO 


UNEQUALED 


n 
APPEARANCE 
DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 


Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 

RESILYTE PLASTICS 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 
EASYTO @ 
SEATING -— = 


MINIMUM — ) | 
STORAGE : 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


PAITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2738 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 
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...-and get 6 EXTRA CUTTING 
EDGES on your pencil sharpener 
at NO EXTRA COST! 


Headed up by the famous Boston KS the picture 
above shows a part of the BOSTON Pencil 
Sharpener line. Each BOSTON has 30 cutting 
edges instead of the 24 found on ordinary pencil 
sealeas , Sharpeners. Note the big husky 
[| . | all metal receptacles and 
| rence sesoruan stands. Built in lasting quality 
ea of steel and utility. 


FREE 


Non advertising SCHOOL REPORT BOOK 
on the general subject of pencil sharp- 
eners care, selection and use in schools. 


AAAS 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 







The BIG name in 
Pencil Sharpeners 


Guaranteed 
for 1 yeor. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


CAMDEN 1, N. J. EST. 1899 



























. re Students. 
|; || on responsilit Y 


(brand of hexachlorophene ) 


—_—_——————— ee 
ti (| 
ad bd s s e Nowhere is it rnore important to keep in mind the 
a responsibility to the youth of America than in the 
| planning of schools or in the replacements necessary 


to keep such structures modern. The ever-increasing 
student enrollment makes it imperative to plan for their 
health, comfort and convenience. That is why Halsey 


* Taylor fountains are the preferred specification, since 
their advantages of sanitation and health-safety are 
unquestioned Get the facts write for latest litera 





ture. The Halsey W. Taylor Co, Warren, Ohio 


Protect your students by specifying for your school 


washrooms soaps or detergents containing G-11. 
The skin and hands are among the most obvious 
carriers Of harmful bacteria. Daily use of G-11 
soaps or detergents will reduce the harmful bac- 
teria on thg skin, providing an essential, important 
health guard. 
Soaps containing G-11 have been proved by WRITE FOR CATALOG 
years of safe, successful use by the medical profes- Showing 54 Sizes 
sion, in hospitals, in institutions, and in the home. and Types of 


MONROE 
FOLDING TABLES 


Industival Aromatics and Chemicals 





330 West 42nd Street - New York 36, N. Y. 
Branches; Vhiladelphia, Boston, Los Angeles, Cincinnati, 


Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto 


Hexachlorophene is a development of Sindar Research Laboratories 


Send the coupon for your free copy of a booklet discussing 


what G-11 soaps or detergents can do for your students. MONROE TABLES are available in 


widths up to 4 feet, and lengths 
to 10 feet. All standard sizes 
beginning with 30x30 inches. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT SHEET 
WILL ACCOMPANY 
CATALOG 


SINDAR CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me your brochure on G-11. 





Name 


Address 


ee ee ae 





City 


ee 
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TROPHY CASE 


AT KANGAS STATE COLLEGE . 


MANHATTAN KANSAS 


COMPLETE DISPLAY CASE SERVICE for Architects, 
Superintendents, etc. We have available, printed 
black and white, 2 size drawings of all cases and 
their variations in use. The drawings are on 
8x 11 sheets for easy tracing. Each case has a 
complete set of specifications. 

Extruded alumilited aluminum, natural 
colored finishes. Three types are available. 

In stainless steel, cases can be made in any 
design or shape. 

SEE YOUR NEAREST DEALER OR WRITE US 


KINNICKINNIC AVE 


SLATE 














or 
















OCIEL ano sons 


inh Be MILWAUKEE 7 WISCONSIN 


sees YOU best investment 


in chalkboard visibility 








Write for: 
1. Copy of handbook “THE ABC’s OF CHALK- 
BOARD SELECTION, USE AND CARE.” 


2. Copy of pamphlet “SLATE CHALKBOARDS 
ARE MODERN TOO.” 
3. Reprint of article 
PROVIDE EYE EASE.” 
4+. Personal assistance with your chalkboard 
selection. No obligation. 


“SLATE CHALKBOARDS 





Other uses of slate in schools: 





roofing window sills toilet stalls 
baseboards _ flooring window stools 
sinks shower compartments shelves 


laboratory table tops 


S 
PGP 


Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild, Inc. 
205 Realty Building © Pen Argyl, Penna. 
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To help your classes 
to better understanding... 


~ Democracy 
Series 


of six new educational films by 
Jj . Lee 


AGAIN in the history of 
audio-visual education 
Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films has made 
another high level con- 
tribution in film produc- 
tion—six significant and 
educationally superior 
in the 
subject area of social 
studies—the DEMOC- 
RACY SERIES. In this 
group of films, students 
will be helped to a better 


releases 





single 


CENTRALIZATION & DECENTRALIZATION 
20 minutes, B/W, $85 


comprehension of the 
forces that have shaped 
our position in the world 
today. This series of EBF 
releases is another proof 
of leadership and confi- 





dence in the future of edu- 
POLITICAL PARTIES 


. Ae eae 
20 minutes, B/W, $85 cational mouon pictures! 


612 POLITICAL PARTIES 
and white, 20 minutes, 
reels, $85 


PRESSURE GROUPS 
ond white, 20 minutes, 
reels, $85 


black 


two 


o 


black 


two 









CENTRALIZATION & DE. 
CENTRALIZATION — block 
and white, 20 minutes, 
reels, $85 


two 


SOCIAL REVOLUTION 
black and white, 20 minutes 
two reels, $85 


613 NATIONALISM 


white, 





PRESSURE GROUPS 
20 minutes, B/W, $85 


black and 
20 minutes, two reels 











$85 

Ask f lated fil h < - 617 WORLD BALANCE 

sk for re ilms such as > OF POWER — black 
325 DEMOCRACY (8/W, $50) and white, 20 min 
326 DESPOTISM (B/W, $50) utes, two reels 

353 PUBLIC OPINION (B/W, $50) $85 

eam ans SUG amen enema ancucaeas ~, 

moO Ae TO fe} de) 4°] Encyclopaedia Britannica Films | 

1150 Wilmette Ave. « Wilmette, Ilinois 

| Dept. No. ASB-33 | 
| Send Prints and invoice me | 
(indicate titles by number) Send. Check list of | 

j EBFilms | 

Send Preview Prints 

| (Indicate titles by number Where-to-thee Guile | 
| for purchase consideration | 
| xend Rental Information | 
| (Indicate titles by number 
i] cho | 
Street City Zo State | 
Fi) 06 Ledeunabinaeheeneidbenurasuieaadeaaa J 
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An Example of... 


Perrysburg, Ohio, Elementary School 





Clerestory Lighting 


HE 20-classroom elementary school, de- 

signed by Britsch and Munger, Toledo 
architects, for the village of Perrysburg, 
Ohio, with 54,400 square feet of floor area, 
admitted for classes in March. Construc- 
tion cost was $690,000. 

The building, located on 14 acres owned 
by the Perrysburg board of education, ad- 
joins 21 more village-owned acres which 
are being developed into a recreational 
area. A swimming pool already has been 
constructed on this adjoining ground for 
summer use. 

Originally conceived in 1944, the build- 
ing as designed attracted considerable at- 
tention as one of the first school buildings 
calling for clerestory lighting, with class- 
rooms to right and left of corridor attain- 
ing the bilateral lighting feature by depress- 
ing the corridor roof. 

The one-story building is a_ salmon- 
colored brick. The front entrance is mono- 
lithic Indiana limestone. The windows of 
redwood are of the deep bar type with 
ventilators top and bottom. The deep bars, 
with three-foot overhang of the roof, shade 
the windows against much of the sun dur- 
ing school hours. Outside exit doors lead 
from each classroom 

These outside exit doors were planned 
to facilitate and encourage out-of-doors- 
class sessions 

All classrooms are thoroughly equipped 
to do the best job possible and are scaled 
to the size of the pupils occupying the 
rooms. The soffit of Fiberglas form board, 
26,000 square feet of it, used as a base for 
the gypsum slab roof, is exposed and 
painted with pastel shades to blend _ in 


98 


with the painted cinder block walls and 
asphalt tile floors. 

By using Fiberglas form boards in the 
poured-in-place gypsum concrete roof, an 
economical, lightweight, noncombustible 
roof deck was realized with low heat trans- 
mission and excellent noise absorption. 

Glass chalkboards with map holders and 
cork tack boards are amply applied on 
walls. The poplar wood trim around open- 
ings and covering of beams as well as work 
counters, cabinets, and doors are in drift- 
wood finish. 

Three rows of fluorescent lights are in- 





Workingman fitting form boards 


stalled full length of the classrooms. Work 
counters in all rooms are floodlighted by 
fixtures under the cabinets over the 
counters. Primary classrooms are 24 by 
36 feet plus 12 by 15 alcoves, while the 
intermediate classrooms are 24 by 37 feet 
The alcoves were eliminated in the inter- 
mediate classrooms to obtain other de- 
sirable features in the building not in 
cluded in the original plans. By eliminating 
the alcoves and toilets in these rooms it 
was possible to build ten instead of eight 
intermediate classrooms. 

All ceilings are treated with Fiberglas 
acoustical tile and through its high sound 
absorption usual school noises are cut to 
a minimum. The auditorium-playroom ceil- 
ing is done in new plastic coated Fiberglas 
acoustical tile on a clip-spline suspension 
system. The floor is Kreolite end grain 
wood block. 

In contrast with customary steam heat 
ing found in many large school buildings, 
all parts of Perrysburg school are heated 
by forced circulation hot water 

In the various classrooms, wall hung 
convectors extend the full length under 
the windows and standing convectors heat 
the alcoves. Tempered air for ventilation 
is provided by central fan systems in each 
wing located beneath the corridors 

For ventilation a mixture of outside 
and recirculated air is admitted to the 
tempering coils at a minimum of 50 degrees 
and distributed through a system of con- 
cealed ducts treated with Fiberglas duct 
insulation. Pipes are insulated by 4000 
lineal feet of Fiberglas molded 
covering. 


pipe 
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Formula for optimum lighting efficiency: 


Quality + Cleanability 
= the Wakefield STAR 


Making Light Work of It 
with Wakefield 


Maintenance Equipment 


By using this blower-type Wakefield 
maintenance equipment, the janitor 
can keep Stars clean by spending five 
minutes a day once every three week- 
in each room. For yearly washing of 
reflectors, lamps and channels, the 
janitor removes the reflectors (they 
slide in and out like a drawer) and 


uses an ordinary detergent. 


Note: the Wakefield maintenance 
equipment shown is available free to 
purchasers of Stars in specified quan- 


tities. We will gladly give you details, 
’ 


Pierce School 
West Newton, Mass. 


Room size: 23’ x 36 
2 rows of four 4’ units 


2-75 W standard warm white 
fluorescent lamps per unit. 


Footcandles: 32 average. 
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There are good reasons why the Star 
is recognized as a superior classroom 
luminaire and why it is so often rec- 
ommended for “Co-ordinated Class- 
rooms” (as well as offices, drafting 
rooms and other areas where critical 


seeing tasks are performed). 


QUALITY OF LIGHT. Luminous Plaskon 
reflector sends most of the light to the 
ceiling, to be distributed evenly all 
over the room. Result: a minimum of 
reflected glare. The reflector, which 
completely hides the lamps, has about 
the same brightness as the ceiling. Re- 


sult: a minimum of direct glare. 






















CLEANABILITY. The Star is one of the 


most easily and completely cleanable 


of luminaires. See column at left. 


RECENT TESTS of actual installations, 
using the interflection method, indi- 
cate fewer Stars are required to light a 
room at a given level than had pre- 
viously been thought necessary. We 
will be glad to send you the new co- 


efficient of utilization tables. 


The Star is equipped for pre-heat and 
rapid-start bipin and slimline lamps. 
See American School & University. Or 
write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass 


Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


CeKefillel Over-ALL Lighting 


j TT lan 
—T - { 

al) jy al 5) . 
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THE GRENADIER THE PACEMAKER THE COMMODORE 


a 


THE WAKEFIELD CEIUNG 















News of Products for the Schools 








PORTABL} 


STURDY 


UNIt 


Horn Portable 
Folding Stage 


The Horn Folding Stage is a com 
pletely portable unit constructed on a set of 


new 


swivel-mounted, nonmarring wheels. Operation 
is simple: the stage is rolled into position and 
ecured in place with a few turns of the floor 
tops. When floor is the floor 
tops are released and the stage folds and rolls 
neatly out of the way. The Horn Folding Stage 
is solidly 


space needed 


constructed from select fir, and will 


not sag or sway because it is mounted on a 
turdy understructure 

These stages are available in standard 
heights of 15 and 24 inches, and in standard 
widths of 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 feet. Each 
of these sizes can be obtained with from | 
to 19 folding sections. Each section ji 
inches wide and folds into a space inches 
deep. Special sizes are available 

For further information write: The Horn 
Div., Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Section 


S.BJ., 623 S. Wabash, Chicago, III 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 054) 


Changeable Type Bars 
For Electric Machines 


\ new device to speed the typing of 
specialized information has been developed 
by representatives of International Busi 
ness Machines Corporation and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the company an 
nounced recently. Changeable type bars 
for electric typewriters, designed so that 
they may be readily replaced by the typist 
are for use in operations that require 
chemical, mathematical, or other scientific 
as well as foreign language symbols. Special 
type characters such as subscripts and ex 
ponents are also included 

Originally requested for publication work 
by the Technical Information Service at 
Oak Ridge, the tvpe bars are designed so 


100 


that they may be readily disengaged from 
the type bar fulcrum wire by a simple 
unhooking motion. Once free, the bar is 
readily slipped off the connecting link. The 
reverse procedure installs the newly 
lected type bar in seconds. 

For further information, write: /nter 
national Business Machines Corp., Section 
S.B.J., 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
oe 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 055) 


se 


Second and Better 
Grade Maple Flooring 


Now a popular choice for school classroom 
gymnasium, and multipurpose room floors, 1s 
the comparatively new combination of “Sec ond 
and Better” Northern Hard Maple flooring 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 
iunnounces. This new combination is developed 
Phird 
Grade material, leaving a one-piece combina 
tion of First and In the 
opinion of architects and users interviewed 
the Second and Better Grade is more colorful 
and attractive than the straight First 
it is just as serviceable and is guaranteed to 
last as long as the higher grade 
the floor is also cut considerably 


by crosscutting to separate only the 


Second Grades 


Grade; 
The cost ot 


For further information write 
ing Manufacturers Section 
E. Wacker Drive, 1. i 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 056) 


Mapl Floor 


Assn., S BJ 


Chicago 


Versatile “Travelall” 


In New Harvester Line 
The Travelall 


passenger capacity 


ind 
truck 
chassis models introduced this month with In 
R 


carries 


new built for 


cargo 
is one of 168 bask 
ternational Harvester Company's new 
As the Travelall 
eight people comfortably, or more than ten 
pupils and can be 
removed for quick conversion when it is to 


line 
a passenger vehicle 
Center rear 


seats easily 


be used as an all-purpose carrier. Use of front 
seat only affords panel truck carrying capacity 
This and International’s other new 
the 
Diamond 


light-duty 
models are powered by 100-horsepowet 


valve-in-head Silver 0 engine 





LIGHT-DUTY TRAVELALI 


new 


base 


balanced 
any 


Ing 


cial 


wood 


with 


For further information write: /nternational 
Harvester Company, Section S.B.J., 15 
Vichigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 


Brunswick Introduces 
New Seating Line 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender ¢ 


and 


There is the advanced 
viding 


» N 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 057) 
ompa 
the 
City its com- 
Mar 
features ire tour 
unified design pro 
seating with the bod 
tlex 
a 4-in-1 feature that allows tl 


NEW 


i tablet arm chair 


outstanding 


comfortable 
contoured seat and back. The line has 
bilitv of use: 


FLEXIBLI 


student chair to be easily 


throughout the entire line 


LIN} 


( hair desk, 


t 


Chicago, is presenting for the first ume at 
AASA Convention in Atlantic 
pletely new line of classroom seating 


converted 


Ihe chassis design of chair and desk units | 


part of 


and is designed also for easy 
ing, and nestability 
Further information 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender ¢ 
tion S.BJ., 


623 8 


structural 
the unit 
line is available in a choice of attractive 


strength, not 


Wabash, Chicag 


Ill 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 058) 


Monroe 


New Special Tops 
For Monroe Tables 


Folding 
nationwide favorite and renowned for 


Banquet Pable 


ind serviceability, are now available with 
Plasti 


Beauty-bonded Formica offers a shining 


tops ot 


grained 


Formica, Ornacel 


finish 


and 


while the 


Ornacel 


Plasticel tops are available with either bi 


blonde or lustrous brown finish 


These tables with special tops 


same basi 
the regular 
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offers you a “giant” source 
of floor treating knowledge. 
Hillyard trained floor experts, the 
men in the field who serve you, are 
truly maintenance engineers as the name 
“Maintaineer*” implies. They have 
amassed the amazing total of over 1000 
years of experience with Hillyard. Vis- 
ualize the training and experience of 
over 100 Hillyard ‘“Maintaineers”’ bring- 
ing together modern methods and finest 
specialized Hillyard products for every 
type of floor. 






These ‘‘Maintaineers” are strategically 

located from coast to coast and provide 

fast, efficient service from warehouse 

stocks in principal cities. Depend on 

him for beautiful safe floors that 

wear longer—give you the 

‘ most from your floor treat- 
| ment budget. 


* Registered 


SERVING THE BUILDINGS O 
THE NATION SINCE 1907 








« 


There’s a “Maintaineer” near you. 
Write today. 

. . . He’s on your staff not your 
payroll. 


St. Joseph, Missouri ~ — 
U.S.A. 
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the American Crayon 






Are your schools using the 
FOUR-POINT HYGIEIA CHALK 
PROGRAM? If you're not the 
purchasing agent, do you know 
whether you're using HYGIEIA, 
HYGA COLOR and HYGIEIA 
CHALKBOARD CLEANERS? 


Wouldn't it be worth your 
while to re-study the HYGIEIA 
FOUR-POINT PROGRAM? It is 
the result of serious research 
and not mere sales theory 


HYGIEIA'S FOUR-POINT PRO 
GRAM includes using (1) the 
tight chalkboard, (2) the right 
chalk, (3) the right cleaner 
ond (4) the right cleaning 
method. DON'T NEGLECT THESE 
VERSATILE VISUAL AIDS! 


DUSTLESS CHALK 


is 95% pure levigated chalk. The 
only substance yet discovered 
that is of just the right consis- 
tency so that it will not clog the 
pores and surface of slate, com 
position or glass chalkboards 





CHALKBOARD CLEANER 


Blocks of specially formulated 
latex really clean and refurbish 
all types of boards, removing all 
accumulated chalk dust and leav- 
ing the surface smooth, clean 
and uniform for legible writing 
and erasing. 

SPECIFY HYGIEIA CHALK and 
HYGIEIA CLEANER. 

Write for circular “Utilizing the 
Chalkboard.” Dept. AJ-49 











Company 
New York 


Hews of Products... 


(Continued from page 100) 

Folding Pedestal Tables feature rigid chassis, 
nontip design, flat stacking and storage ease, 
no knee interference, and an exclusive locking 
design and steel pedestal installation found 
only on Monroe tables 

For the new Monroe catalog with a 
full-color section describing the new spe- 
cial tops, write: The Monroe Company, 
Section S.B.J., 96 Church St., Colfax, lowa 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 05%) 


Chalkboard Reflector 
Unit Announced 


A significant improvement in the proper 
illumination of classroom chalkboards was an- 
nounced recently by the Solar Light Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago. It is a chalkboard lighting 
unit, called the “Chalkboard Dean,” that is 
designed especially to give maximum illumina- 
tion without any glare. The unit is a reflector 
placed along the top of the board and extends 





THE CHALKBOARD DEAN 


out from the wall; it is highly polished, and 
can be painted the same color of the wall on 
the outer side. The lamp and reflector are so 
arranged that the direct rays of the single 
fluorescent tube illuminate the top of the 
board and the maximum output of the reflec- 
tor is directed to the bottom of the board 
The tubes are shielded to 60° from the class- 
room side, thus there is no brightness annoy- 
ance even to someone standing close to the 
board. As the light comes from two directions 
there is no shadow from the hand of the 
writer. 


For further information write: Solar Light 


Manufacturing Co., Section S.B.J., 1357 S. 
Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 060) 
New Styling Features 
In Superior’s Pioneer 
The new 1953 Superior Pioneer School 


Coach presents new styling similar to the 
most modern cross-country buses. The most 
striking feature of the new styling is the multi- 
ribbed Safe-T Shield paneling, full length of 
the sides and at the rear corners, increasing 
safety as well as enhancing beauty. Superior 
has also developed an exclusive new Safe-T 
Exit window that swings out, leaving the full 
window opening for fast emergency escape. 
At the rear, where buses are most often hit, 
the Pioneer has massive, new box-type 
bumper construction for extra strength 





An exclusive new 
ventilating, and defrosting system has been 
designed to assure abundant warmth, to supply 
plenty of fresh air, and to provide fast defrost- 
ing, defogging, and deicing of the windshield 

For further information, write: The Su- 


Super-Jet-Flo heating, 


perior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 061) 


Section S.BJ., 


Chemical Resisting 
Paint Developed 

A tough new chemical-resistant gloss white 
for walls and ceilings has been developed by 
the Tropical Paint & Oil Company, Cleveland 
Formulated on a synthetic rubber base, it 
resists attack by moisture, grease, chemical 
fumes, and caustic cleaners. 

The company reports that its new Chemical 
Resisting Gloss White, in recent labora- 
tory tests, was compared with a high grade 
industrial enamel made with a standard base 
Put through humidity, acid, alkali and grease 
tests, the industrial enamel was blistered, 
stained, or otherwise damaged. Chemical Re- 
sisting Gloss White was not damaged, even 
when exposed for longer periods. The company 
finds this new fast-drying gloss white is ideal 
for food and chemical processing plants, labo- 
atories, kitchens. 

For further information write: Tropical 
Paint & Oil Company, Section S.B.J., 1240 W 
70th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 062) 


(Continued on page 103) 








LASTING SECURITY 


Continental ... sign of fence economy, 
stretches your fencing dollar by pro- 
tecting persons and property years 
longer than ordinary fence. Continen- 
tal combines galvanized fabric and bet 


ter engineered fittings with sturdy 
fence installation. Investigate Conti- 
nental before you specify any other 
chain link fence. 







Please send FREE copy of 
“Planned Protection’'—com- 
plete manual on property 
protection. 

Name 

Address 


City State 


omg CONTINENTAL 


STEEL 
4D STEEL CORPORATION 
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Descriptive Material 
PA 


new booklet describing all the special features 
of the IBM Executive electric typewriter is 
available. “How to Make a Perfect Impres 
sion” also includes instructions for the cor 
rect use and care of the typewriter. The 
booklet is available on request from: the 
Department of Information, International 
Business Machines Corp., Section S.B.J., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 063) 


® As a companion to the popular Threshold Book, 


Wooster Products, Inc., has issued a similar 
reference that covers practically every type 
of safety tread application. Comprising 36 
pages in handy pocket size, it offers quick, 
complete information to anyone concerned 
with the design, application, repair, or pur 
chasing of safety treads and may be obtained 
free by writing: Wooster Products, Inc., Se 
tion S.B.J., Wooster, Ohio. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 964) 


Solarlite “School Lighting Portfolio’ presenting 
studies of interesting school lighting surveys 
and applications is being offered by the 
Solar Light Manufacturing Co. An informa 
tive study on chalkboard lighting is also 
available, entitled “Why Chalkboard Light 
ing in Schoolrooms?” by Leonard V. James, 
Illuminating Engineering Consultant. The 
portfolio and article may be had by writing 
Solar Light Manufacturing Co., Section 
S.BJ., 1357 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 065) 


> Rolled, Figured, and Wired Glass catalog No. 53 


has been issued by the Mississippi Glass 
Company, St. Louis. The primary functions 
of Mississippi products are carefully detailed 
and illustrated in the 16-page booklet. Light 
distribution charts of each pattern are pre 
sented, and technical information is also in- 
cluded. A copy of the catalog is available 
from: Mississippi Glass Company, Section 
S.B.J., 88 Angelica St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 066) 


Manufacturers’ News 


® Theodore R. Combs has been promoted to sales 


service manager of the American Seating 
Company, Grand Rapids, it has been an- 
nounced by J. M. VerMeulen, vice-president 
and general sales manager of the company. 
Mr. Combs is a native of Freeport, N. Y., 
is a graduate of New York State College for 
Teachers, and has a mechanical engineering 
degree from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
During World War II he was a first lieu- 
tenant in the air corps and saw action in the 
European theater, where he won the air 
medal. In his new capacity, Mr. Combs will 
supervise the Company’s nationwide installa- 
tion of seating for schools, theaters, stadiums, 
churches, and related structures 


® Underwood Cozporation will enter the punched 
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card accounting field in 1953 by introducing 
in the United States a complete line of 
equipment of advanced design, according to 
announcements by P. D. Wagoner, chairman, 
and L. C. Stowell, president, of Underwood 
Arrangements have been made with Powers 
Samas Accounting Machines Ltd., of London, 
a subsidiary of Vickers, under which Under- 
wood will distribute and service Samas prod- 
ucts in the United States, Canada, and other 
parts of the Western Hemisphere. Samas 
machines are the most popular punched card 
machines in England and have been exten- 
sively used in many other countries. The 
equipment distributed by Underwood will be 
marketed under the trade names “Under- 
wood” and “Samas.” Samas products will be 
handled as a separate Underwood division, 
with H. R. Russell as manager 
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Restaurant Mayan 


Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 





Caje Louis XI} 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 

















Agh in the dky oe 


over 80 floors from the ground are nested these beautiful 
dining rooms operated by the Union News Company, com- 
bining elegant surroundings with a graceful pattern of 
service. Hors doeuvres have been associated with such 
service from time immemorial. That is why Sexton reaches 
to the Seven Seas to procure for a discriminating clientele 
the most delicious tuna, shrimp, lobster, sardines, an- 
chovies, smoked oysters and caviar. 
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Students can be more alert 
in a Honeywell-controlled classroom! 


tt 


EADING EDUCATORS agree that level 
| 4 temperatures, adequate fresh air and 
proper humidity are all essential for stu 
lent alertness. The best way to obtain the 
nght balance of these factors in your class 
rooms is to have Honeywell's fine 
Individual Room 


system 


Temperature Control 


Poday, in hundreds of schools, Honey 
well Control systems are providing ideal 
comftort conditions for thousands of stu 
dents 
Whatever your requirements elec 


ronic, electric or pneumatic controls for 


heating, ventilating, hot water, and re 
fnigeration equipment—Honeywell can 
meet them 

Honeywell service ts complete, too! A 
skilled Honeywell engineer will advise 
you on new installations, modernizations 
or help you on any maintenance needed 
for your present control system. Just con 
tact one of Honeywell's 104 offices, lo 
cated in key cities from coast to coast 

For a copy of the booklet. "5 Ways 
Teachers Can Improve Learning.’ write 
Honeywell, Dept. AJ-3-49, Minneapolis 
8, Minnesota 
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The importance of Individual 
Room Temperature Control 





When each room has its own Honey 
well Grad-U-Stat (shown above), heat 
and fresh air can be regulated to meet 
the changing conditions that affect 
students’ comfort. For example, the 
Grad-U-Stat can be set to supply less 
heat andl more tresh air riny tests 


or increased Classroor ctvity 





For Positive Protection Against 
Window Downdraft You Need The 
Nesbitt Syncretizer—The Only “\-, } 
Unit Ventilator That Provides A zzz: zoe oe 
Continuous Blanket of Warm Air 

Between Those Cold Surfaces And 


The Classroom Occupants. Specify 
The Unit Ventilator That Sets A 


New Standard of Classroom Comfort The Nesbitt “thermal blanket" protects 


pupils from the cold window downdraft 
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